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A MESSAGE FROM THE PUBLISHER 


With this, the first issue of MEDIA/SCOPE, Standard Rate and Data Service launches another service devoted to the all- 
important advertising function of media buying and market selection. 


MEDIA/SCOPE is dedicated to the men and women in advertising who carry the heavy responsibility of judiciously spending 
the increasing millions of advertising dollars going into newspapers, magazines, farm publications, business publications, radio, 
television, outdoor, transportation advertising and miscellaneous media. 


Through its intimate contacts with advertising agencies, national advertisers and media, Standard Rate and Data Service 
occupies a most favorable position to observe the varying patterns and practices employed in both the purchase and sale of 


space and time. 


Our continuing study and research into the broad realm of market selection and media buying and selling has given us first-hand 
knowledge of viewpoints and attitudes which exert a great influence on media selection. 


Confidential personal interviews conducted over a period of five years with leading buyers of media, be they media buyers as 
such, account executives, agency principals or advertising managers, have brought to light much information of vital interest to 


everyone engaged in the media buying function. 


All too long has this facet of agency-advertiser activity been allowed to drift through the years without a mouthpiece of its own. 


All too long have the buyers of media lacked a forum or platform devoted exclusively to the many aspects and problems inherent 
in their duties and responsibilities. 
El 


And what better means could be provided than a vehicle such as MEDIA/SCOPE for the exchange of ideas. 


Time was when “space buying”, as it was known of old, was a hit or miss business. Few, if any, agencies had adequate rate and Les 
data files. Research, as it applies to media and markets today, was unknown. Space was bought and sold on the basis of circula- 2 
tion at the rate of so much per thousand. Sellers of space depended more on personal friendships and shoe leather than they did 


on provable facts and figures. 


Not until the advent of the ABC in 1917 was there a reliable yardstick by which to measure the volume and quality of circulation. — XE 
Not until late in the first quarter of this twentieth century did such services as Media Records, Standard Rate and Data Service, 
Sales Management’s Market Service, Standard Advertising Register, and other services designed to raise the standard of 
practice, make their appearance. Rirmar 





With the introduction of radio in the middle and late twenties, to be followed by television, with the trend of more and more 
specialized magazines observing a vertical editorial policy, with the insistence on the part of both agency and advertiser for 
more and more dependable yardsticks and the tremendous amount of editorial research for more accurate appraisals of readership, 
the task of media buying and market selection became ever more complicated. 


Much credit must be given to the numerous associations affiliated with the advertising and publishing industries such as the 
AAAA, the ANA, the Bureau of Advertising of the ANPA, the Bureau of Advertising of the Magazine Publishers Association, the 
ABP and the NBP in the business paper field, the BPA, the NARTB in the broadcast field; OAI in the outdoor field, and many 
others, for developing new ideas and inspiring others toward progress in the pursuit of means that would put the media buying 


function on a scientific level. Presid 
With the introduction of these modern practices came a great change in the personnel of advertising agencies in the discharge 
of their specific duties. Men of stature in advertising gradually replaced the clerk and his slide rule tactics. Men and wome 
qualified and schooled in the many tasks of media and market selection emerged. The media buying function had come of a 
and the job responsibility attracted ever more capable talent. ase 
T 
Today, men like Ben Duffy, President of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and Arthur Porter, Vice-President and 
Director of the J. Walter Thompson Company, New York Office (see front cover and interview article on page 4) give di ‘ 
to the department of agency and advertiser through which funnels the millions of dollars spent in media. rites 
ard 
Likewise on the selling side, we witnessed the same great change in personnel and organization. Representatives’ offices are D Ridge 
not only with salesmen of high caliber but also market and research experts; and media owners have employed leades#- S. Ap 
management. olled ¢ 
t Lafay 
It shall henceforth be the intent of MEDIA/SCOPE to devote its energies and editorial purpose exclusively to the br mm may 
possible area of media buying and selling. ee 
is 
To this end, MEDIA/SCOPE invites its readers to participate in the over-all objective of raising the standards of practice 
thereby contributing toward further advancement. 
ER: 
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Media/quest .. . is a 
regular service fea- 
ture. Its purpose is to 
provide those engaged 
in the media buying 
function with answers 
and/or suggested solu- 
tions to everyday 
media buying prob- 
lems. Enquiries should 
be addressed to John 
Klatt, Media/quest, 
c/o Media/scope, 1740 
ee Ave., Evanston, 


quest 











conducted by 


John F. Klatt 


Media Consultant 


We have been in contact with sources attempting to 
elaborate our file on ROP newspaper color data and 
have received an ink manufacturers book which 
specifically states that these colors are ANPA-AAAA 
approved. Does this recognition conform to specifi- 
cations as outlined in Standard Rate and Data Serv- 
ice? Also would you approve of our recommending 
these colors to the newspapers we intend to use? 
appliance manufacturer, Louisville, Kentucky 


Most of the major ink manufacturers produce inks in 
conformity with the approved ANPA-AAAA standards. 
It can be assumed that newspapers belonging to the ANPA 
cooperate with the effort of the association to standardize 
on color. Since the ANPA-AAAA standard colors are rec- 
ognized by the industry, our recommendation would be to 
request the approved colors when instructions are issued 
to the newspapers. 

Although the handling of instructions and forwarding 
of material may be well defined from your own operation, 
we suggest this workable procedure: 

1. Make sure that your engraver uses the standard 
ANPA-AAAA approved inks when progressive proofs are 
furnished. 

2. Have the engraver include a color swatch which indi- 
cates the numbers of the inks used so that the newspapers 
can use the same approved colors. 

3. Have the following copy, as an example, appear on 
the color swatch: “PUBLISHER—PLEASE NOTE: This 
prog is proofed using (Ink Co.) Yellow—24414, Red— 
24412, Blue—26230 and standard black. If this ink is im- 
possible for you to obtain, you are to match it as closely 
as possible. Be sure to rout register marks and all dead 
metal out of plates, following this prog carefully for all 
routing.” 





Can you suggest a list of publications that are read 
by reporters of newspapers? 
subscriber, Great Neck, New York 


To the best of our knowledge, there is no specific list 
of publications read by reporters. It is logical to assume 
that most reporters make every effort to be well informed 
in the areas they are serving. The list of publications read 
would most likely relate to the individual reporting 
functions. 





We would appreciate having suggested procedures 
in preparing media schedule sheets for internal use. 
advertising agency, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The preparation and use of media schedule sheets var 
among agencies. Here are a few of the accepted proced 
in existence: 

1. Approved estimates—Copies of the approved e 
mates are routed to all agency departments concerned w 
the schedule. A properly designed estimate form— 
complete data—and prompt notification of revisions 
most important. 

2. Schedule forms—Special media schedule forms 
used to advise all concerned of approved schedules. Sq 
agencies have printed forms while others type out 
proved schedules which are reproduced via ditto or m 
eograph. Such a form is flexible to permit additions 
deletions of information. The form provides a good forn 
for client distribution where requested by advertising 
sales personnel, etc. 

3. Contract forms — Copies of media contracts 
routed as scheduled sheets. The weakness of this systeny_ 
the possible lack of information pertaining to the sched 
and also the possible delay in notifying all concerned | 
revisions in schedule. t 



























































I wish to do some national advertising in ne 
papers in a small way, and desire some informati 

1. Can you give me the general width of a 1 
umn ad that will fit all the newspapers? 

2. I understand there is shrinkage in mats ¢ 
would like to have information on this too so I 
have the type set accordingly. 

3. How do I figure the agate line total? 

a Miami publi 


1. In 1953 the American Typographers Associa’ 
made a thorough study of newspaper column widths. 
that time, a 1-column ad size adaptable to most newspap 
was 11% picas or 1% inches. However, since that ti 
many newspapers have been reducing their column wid 
Today, many agencies use a column width of 11 picasy 
1-13/16 inches. This column width fits the majority of 
papers and would be floated in those papers having a w 
column. 

2. Generally speaking, there is about a 24%2% shrink 
in mats. On 1-column small size ads, you would not hav 
be too concerned with shrinkage. If you wanted to pl 
safe, you could have the column width designated as 
inches—keeping all live type sufficiently within the n 
gins to permit cropping if necessary. However, the 1-13— 
inch width could be used without any problem. 

3. There are 14 agate lines to a column inch. 





Could you possibly supply a list of sorority p 


cations? ; 
advertising agency, Mobile, Alab@e 


It is suggested that you contact Fraternity Magaz 
Associated Incorporated located at 1854 Sherman Ave 
Evanston, Illinois. 

This company publishes a group which is compose 
the official publications of twenty-five leading nati 
college fraternities and sororities—most of the issues 
ing published quarterly. 














the editor’s point of view 


Our responsibility 


The success of this new publication depends on the joint efforts of the pub- 
lisher and the reader. In a sense, we all have an investment in its success; 
certainly, we all have a professional responsibility—in varying degrees— 
toward one another. Without this sense of responsibility, progress becomes 
stagnant and magazines are not born. 


Our prime duty to you—the reader—is to present editorial material 
you'll want to read. It is our aim to mirror the growth of the media buying 
function, to measure its pace and objectively report its progress. 





New methods, new .ideas, and yes, at times a return for a fresh look 
at some old fundamentals—these we hope to present in each issue. Our 
responsibility is not entirely centered on new methods and new ideas in 
media buying. We are vitally concerned in all of the problems of the media 
buying function. We want to pass along information from the advertiser, 
agency space and time buyers, and space and time representatives (just to 
name a few) who all can contribute to the elevation of the media buying 
function and media people within the advertising industry. 





To keep pace with the ever-growing advertising industry, media de- 
partments must attract young men and women desirous of making media 
buying a career—and not just a stepping stone in the industry. At the same 
time we exhort young men and women to join our ranks we will prod indus- 
try to make it financially worthwhile for them to do so. 


It must be our responsibility to be objective and impartial at all times, 
and to be brave enough to resist those wicked currents which constantly 
whirl an editor between the Scylla of publicity boiler-plate and the Charyb- 
dis of advertisers’ pleasure. 


Yet, though mindful of our responsibilities, we are also conscious of 
our human frailties. We are not as wise as you, our reader, but we hope to 
learn what you want from us. And so with your wisdom, and our own sense 
of responsibility, we hope you will become our friends and together we'll 
enjoy a profitable association. 





Yel i Meri 


editor © 
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Arthur A. Porter 


Vice President and Media Diractor 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 








Who has the responsibility in your agency for setting 
budgets and scheduling advertising campaigns? 
Basically, the responsibility is that of the Associgp 
Media Director, who, of course, is supported by his Mp 
buyers and the other people in his media group. This grogw 
of course, works closely with the representative on the gsi 
count. 






























Would you explain how you start a campaign? 
does the Media Department get into the act? 

At the J. Walter Thompson Company most adve 
ing recommendations consist of four basic parts. First 
marketing recommendation; second—a copy platfo 
third—a media recommendation; and fourth—merch 
dising plans. It is our feeling that the Media Departm 
functions most effectively when media planning is b 
on marketing objectives and copy strategy for the pro 
or the service involved. A media plan is really the execut 
or the transmission of an idea which has been create¢ 
do a selling job for a product to the people who make 
that product’s best market. Out of a four-section adve 
ing plan, the Media Department should come in on N 
for the best and most effective planning. 


What tools do you have available in determining F 
type of media and extent of usage? 


I suppose we are extremely fortunate in this age 
because all of the media research tools available to an 
in this business are purchased and used here. I am ta 
about the regular services such as Nielsen, ARB, Tre 
Starch, etc., etc. However, in addition to the usual t 
which are generally available one of our most impo 
media tools is the exclusive J. Walter Thompson Comp 
Consumer Purchase Panel. This Panel consists of 
6,000 families who in addition to reporting product 
chases report also to us on a continuing basis the m 
zines and supplements which come into their homes as 
as their television viewing habits. 


How do you determine whether to use national, regic 
or local media? 
Pretty obviously, there are a number of basic 
siderations that enter into this kind of a decision. Cert 
ly, the distribution of a product has a great deal 
with whether national, regional, or local media wou 
used. While most nationally distributed and nationally 
products can use national media less expensively an 
many cases more efficiently than either regional or 
media, on the other hand, there are many situations 
an advertiser is eager to put additional weight behin 
product in certain regions or certain markets. Test 
grams are practically always carried out on a local 
regional basis, in order to get a maximum amount of iz 
mation on product performance at minimum expense 
addition, certainly the purpose of an advertising 
paign, as well as its creative execution, must dictat@ 
some extent, whether national or local media are us 
campaign which encompasses great news value abo 
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.ssocigoduct, which makes it a natural campaign for daily news- 





his pers, will usually be more effective in that medium. True, 
's gromwspapers are local media, but when used on a network 
1 the sis, they provide the total weight of national advertising 





dia. The same can be true of many spot broadcasting 
pgrams, ip which an advertiser, for a specific reason, 
nts great frequency and puts his broadcasting dollars 
o spot announcements. This way, a national program 
be accomplished through the use of local spot announce- 
nts in a given number of local markets. 
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bw do you determine whether to use television as, say, 
“Zainst newspapers? What are the factors involved? 
Naturally, any selection of media is a matter of alter- 
ives. We start out with a particular marketing strategy 
d a copy concept for a given product or service. Against 
# background of this information, our job is to deter- 
me what forms of communication can be used to carry 
s message most convincingly and most effectively to the 
pple who represent our best prospects. Where these peo- 
live, the kinds of people they are, and when and how 
want to reach them, have a great deal to do in determin- 
y the particular medium we will select to place our circu- 
ion against the target for the product story. That’s cer- 
nly the first basic consideration. 
qually important, however, is the kind of a story we 
p going to tell about the product. Does it have news 
ue, inherently? Is it a matter of demonstration? Is it a 
hort copy” story that depends primarily upon the repeti- 
n of a slogan or a theme, or, is it a “long copy” story 
t involves documentation or reason-why, in order to put 
product sale across. Here, certainly, different forms of 
dia operate differently, and the inherent qualities in a 
dium, such as the power of television for demonstration, 
against—let us say—the stature and prestige of a high 
ality, class magazine, will lead us into different alterna- 
es for different situations. Another very important fac- 
, naturally, is the cost of the medium and our ability 
place the greatest amount of advertising weight against 
market, at the most reasonable cost possible. 
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water the types of media are established, how do you de- 
mine the use of such media, regarding size of ads, kind 
broadcast announcements, frequency of messages? 
As far as size of ads is concerned, I do not think that 
basically a media consideration. I think the size of an ad 
st be determined by the amount of space necessary to 
psent the product message in its most effective form. As 
as frequency is concerned, naturally, that is related to 
ood many factors. It’s certainly related to the profile 
cal @2les by seasons, or, by months, or days of the week. Our 
of in keting strategy must aid in determining what kind of 
smauency is necessary to sell a given product. Certainly 
more frequency is necessary in a product that turns 
pr rapidly and that is bought with great frequency, than 
bbably is necessary for a product that is bought infre- 
ently. However, it is impossible to generalize on this 
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“A media plan is really the execution or the transmission of an idea 








which has been created to do a selling job for a product to 
the people who make up that product’s best market.” 


point, because at the same time, it may take great fre- 
quency to establish the right kind of an impression for a 
product, even though it is bought infrequently. Another 
factor, here, certainly, is the amount of advertising we 
face from competition, and the weight and frequency of 
advertising that is necessary to be competitive in any field. 


You have a group system within your Media Department 
which determines all use of media for specific accounts. 
Why do you find this more advantageous, rather than to 
have buyers on a vertical basis, and what is the function 
of an associate media director, compared with a buyer? 

Primarily, the advantage of the group system is that 
it enables the group to be thoroughly familiar with the 
requirements of a selected group of accounts rather than 
to “know a little” about all accounts. The group system en- 
ables us to put a completely self-sustained media group ina 
position to be thoroughly familiar with all necessary ele- 
ments of the client’s business to do a sound media planning 
job. 

Both internally (within the agency) and externally (in 
the client’s offices) the group system facilitates all media 
activities because everyone knows the specific people who 
are involved in media planning and decisions for any ac- 
count. 

It also should help media representatives in their work 
because they know precisely which associate media direc- 
tor and which buyers to approach with their stories on a 
given account. 

The Associate Media Director is a media planner basi- 
cally. He is a part of the “account team” on certain ac- 
counts, along with the senior research analyst, the copy 
group head, the merchandising representative, the associ- 
ate television director, and, of course, the account repre- 
sentative and account supervisor. He spends his time in 
planning media strategy, tying media strategy closely to 
marketing and copy strategy, and depends upon his buyers 
to handle the day-to-day buying activities. 


What are the titles of your agency people who actually 
get into the buying act? 

Well, primarily the group consists of the associate 
media director and his key buyers, some of whom may con- 
centrate somewhat more in time than in space. But, actual- 
ly nothing in our agency is done in any facet of work on 
an account without a complete meeting of minds of the 
entire account team, and all advertising plans are subject 
to the final approval of the Review Board. However, I be- 
lieve the specific answer to your question is primarily the 
associate media director and his key buyers. 


Do your media buyers contact clients, make presenta- 
tions? 

Naturally. The associate media director is frequently 
—or I might say usually—involved in media presentations 
along with myself. Certainly one important part of the 
media business is that of putting plans on paper or on 
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charts in a clear, interesting way—the ability to “wrap up 
the package” and present it simply and understandably. 


What do you feel are the strongest assets you can look 
for in a buyer, and what makes a good buyer? 

First, I think that a knowledge of research is one of 
the basic requirements that we should look for in media 
people, because sooner or later media selection is always a 
matter of selecting alternatives. There are always a number 
of good ways to get the job done, and the ability to compare 
the potential effectiveness of one way versus another prac- 
tically always involves research, statistics, studies, etc. 
Good, sound, mature judgment combined with a knowledge 
of research, I would consider basic. 

I think another requirement is what we were just talk- 
ing about—the ability to write ~ell and to speak well, to 
present intelligently, briefly and. interestingly, the plans 
that have been assembled. 

It goes without saying, of course, that certain basic 
characteristics such as a good education and the ability 
to handle one’s self well in groups of people is vital. 


How can someone who is interested in media buying get 
into it? 

Well, I suppose he approaches an agency and presents 
his requirements. The best place to start I believe is in 
the media research end of our business. Here he can learn 
quickly the basic differences among different forms of 
media, how they compare in terms of distribution of their 
circulations, their costs, and the characteristics of the au- 
diences they reach. Here, too, he can learn the techniques 
necessary in matching media plans to marketing plans by 
many different standards such as how circulation is placed 
against the market in terms of sizes of cities, age groups, 
income groups, etc. 


What are you doing to develop your own people? Do you 
have a training program? 

In our media department during the past year we 
have had regular seminars two nights a week attended by 
well over 100 people. The purpose of our seminars is to 
continue to educate all of our people as thoroughly as pos- 
sible in all facets of the media picture. Each section of the 
seminar was devoted to a specific medium. The speakers 
consisted of our own experts in various fields and, when 
it fitted the program, outside speakers from the networks 
and leading publications were invited to participate. 

I believe this is as extensive a way as I know of to give 
the younger people an overall look at the media picture and 
the dividends have been great. 


What can media do to make the buyer’s job easier? What 
are the missing links? 

To go thoroughly into this subject would require a 
week or two of your time and mine. Some individual media 
have done a wonderful job of researching a medium on a 
reliable, sound basis and providing agencies and adver- 











tisers with complete information about the audiences 
reach. In other fields, there continue to be great areas 
ignorance which will require a great deal of work bef 
we feel we have many of the answers that are necessary. 

In my opinion most major agencies today know m 
about media audiences and how a medium performs t 
does the medium itself. 

It seems to me that the exclusive qualitative media 
search that is done by our company puts us in a position 
know considerably more about certain media audience 
for example, national magazines and television prog 
—than the media themselves know. That is the reason 
need well-developed, competently staffed media research 
visions in our media departments today. 


What is meant by creative media buying? 

To me, creative media buying involves dynamic s 
egy in the use of media. The advertiser whose strategy 
the use of media results in building an effective bridge 
tween the background of the medium and the advertisi 
message itself automatically compounds the value he g 
for his dollars. 

Dynamic media strategy often involves ingenious timi 
of a message, it may involve the selection of an unusual 
conspicuous position, or it may involve harnessing ¢ 
flexibility of certain forms of media. 

One of the first that comes to my mind is the Camph 
Soup position in consumer magazines. 

Another is the use of the station break as the natu 
and perfect time for an advertising claim about a wat¢d 
Another example of unusual timing was the Pan A 
can newspaper ad with the headline, “Fly Like Peter P 
which tells you why Mary took Pan Am to Paris. This 
appeared the morning of the day that 65 million pec 

were all poised to see Mary Martin fly like Peter Pan 
evening on NBC. 

Certainly, the integration of commercials in televisi 
which make use of the star’s salesmanship are a perfi 
example of dynamic media strategy. When Otto Kr 
on the Lux Video Theatre interviews the star at the e 
of the program, tells her how lovely she looks, and she 
sponds by saying she looks lovely because of Lux Toi 
Soap, there could hardly be a more personal or intim 
use of the medium. 

Another dynamic approach is Kodak’s Colorama 
Grand Central Station, which shows beautiful color pho 
graphs, far larger than life size, to the millions of peo 
who walk through the station. Thousands and thousands 
people leave from here on vacations everyday and are 
minded of what they can do with their cameras. 

I am sure in recent years there has been a terrific 
crease in the number of slide-rules per square foot 
media department office space—the J. Walter Thomp 
Company included. And I am equally sure this is good. 

But sometimes 1 wonder whether we may be spendi 
a little too much vime in the quantitative measuremen 
media and possibly too little time in the more creative 
of the dynamics of media strategy. . . . 





media methods and problems. 


and national advertisers. 





MEDIA/VIEW will be a regular feature in this magazine. In each issue a personality, 
prominent within the industry, will be invited to “tell all” concerning his views of 


The person featured will be an authority directly engaged in the buying or selling 
of media, and, in subsequent issues, will represent the viewpoints of media, agencies 
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1e g 
oe Joseph J. Hartigan Jack L. Matthews 
sua Vice-President and Media Director Director of Media 
ng v Campbell Ewald Co., Detroit Clinton E. Frank, Inc., Chicago 
mp One of the top ten Media Directors, Jack Matthews was born in Chi- 
according to a national poll of ad- cago, Illinois, thirty-two years ago. 
rat vertising executives and niedia He has continued in the Windy City 
rate salesmen in 1955, Joseph John Har- since, with time out to acquire a 
hol tigan has spent over forty years Bachelor of Science Degree at Mar- 
Ps building this reputation in the ad- quette University, and four years in 
rtisier busi the Navy spent in “inhospitable 
‘his bie ese Bien sacvengr ay areas of the Pacific 
j Mr. Hartigan is senior vice-presi- : 
poe dent and director, media director He entered the advertising busi- 
nh Uh and executive committee member of ness ten years ago with Dancer- 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, one Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., and now 
Visi of the top agencies in the United holds the position of a of 
vert States. He joined the firm in 1925 as Media with Clinton E. Frank, Inc., 
: : Chicago. 
tru director of media. 
he ¢ He telephoned the first newspaper Jack is, without equivocation, a 
he advertisement from Detroit to Los myth career =m ne 4 for . 
Angeles; was the first to place a very Gelinive reason Chose to wor 
a metallic ink advertisement in a in the media phase of the industry. 
: large consumer magazine; placed “A sincere belief in the impor- 
the largest single individual order tance of the media buying function 
ma ever given the Curtis Publishing has er ne A Be ge vera 
‘ . in, and sticking with, this phase o 
phe Company; _ the largest _— the agency business. It’s certainly 
peo contract with a newspaper chain the most challenging and stimulat- 
nds publisher. ' ' ing of the various advertising activ- 
ire At present he is active as an ex- ities. This is based on the conviction 
officio member of the Media Rela- that a campaign can only be as suc- 
fi tions Committee, and is chairman of cessful as its coverage and impact 
nC the Outdoor and Transportation on the audience for whom it is in- 
oot Committee of the American Asso- tended. 
_ ciation of Advertising Agencies. He He is a member of the CFAC, the 
od. serves on the executive committee Broadcast Advertising Council, and 
ndi of the National Outdoor Advertis- is co-chairman of the Chicago 
nts ing Bureau, and is also a director Agency Group for Media Research. 
eg and secretary-treasurer of that _ At present, the Matthews family 
group. In addition to these he is is numbered among the residents of 
president of the Traffic Audit Bu- Arlington Heights, Illinois—as Jack 
reau. He served as chairman of the ae FR ooking a picturesque 
Newspaper Division of AAAA in i het ni 
1940-1942. 
He was born in Chicago on April 
27, 1899, the thirteenth child in a Outstanding person- 
family of fourteen children. After alities in the media 
completing his education, he went buying field will be 
to work as space buyer for the 
Critchfield Advertising Agency of pe a? 
Chicago, and remained there for ten In edia/ os 
years before joining Campbell- Who. 
Ewald at Detroit in 1925. 






































marketing 








The objective of this column is te provide a means 
for discussing marketing ideas and concepts that will 
be of interest to buyers of media. From time to time 
we will review or explore some of the broader aspects 
of marketing principles and practices which are funda- 
mental to advertising’s media buying function. Sug- 
gestions from readers will determine the subjects for 
future issues. 








conducted by 
Dr. H. P. Alspaugh 


Marketing Consultant 


Reflecting back over the past decade, many major eco- 
nomic forces have exerted influences on the field of 
advertising which are of prime import to buyers of 
media. The following table will center attention on three 
indexes selected for a few brief comments. All figures 
are rounded and expressed in current dollars, except the 
1965 dollar estimates, which are expressed on the basis 
of 1956 price levels. 


Indices of Economic Growth 
in the United States 


Estimated 


Annual 
G.N.P. Expenditures 
Population in Billions _in Billions 
Year in Millions of Dollars of Dollars 
1939 131 91 2.0 
1947 144 232 4.3 
1950 152 285 5.7 
1956 est. 168 415 10.0 
1965 est. 193 550 16.0 


. 


People, money, and a desire to buy are the chief eco- 
nomic considerations regulating the opportunity for mar- 
ket expansion. So, without attempting to rate these major 
factors in order of importance, the past increase and 
potential growth for Population, Gross National Product 
and Annual Advertising Expenditures can be used to 
interpret current and projected changes in practices and 
procedures of media buying. 


The population growth during the post war period has 
added something over 2,000,000 people per year to our 
economy, and the annual increment is now approaching 
the 3,000,000 level. Using 1956 consumption levels, a 
population increase of these proportions adds roughly 
$3 billion yearly to the level of retail trade. It is impor- 
tant to observe that all sections of the country, all city 
size classifications, or all metropolitan areas have not 
shared equally in past gains. Also, population character- 
istics in terms of age groups, family sizes, per capita in- 
come, and expenditures and buying habits have exerted 
new influences on consumption patterns. 


The Gross National Product (GNP) for the country 
has expanded rapidly during the past decade. Rising 
price levels and a physical expansion of goods and serv- 
ices have raised the total Gross National Product in 
excess of a $400 billion level. Now, our leading econo- 
mists and forecasters are thinking in terms of $500 bil- 
lion by or before 1960, and $550 to $600 billion by 1965 
at 1956 price levels. To the buyer of media, these growth 
patterns in general business signify shifts in the relative 
importance of markets, creation of new markets, new 























forms of competition for the consumer’s dollar, ar 
vast number of other changes. Continued high leve 
GNP promise to provide the money factor in the m 
equation of people, money and a desire to buy. Buye 
media will have added opportunities and responsibili 
to observe and interpret the effects of new income 
terns for consumers of the future. 


The post war period has brought many changes in 
field of advertising. The mere size of annual adverti 
expenditures denotes a new level of obligation to cli 
for media selection. We have witnessed trends to 
more specialization in job within ad agencies, expan 
of services by agencies, new media—particularly T 
changes in the relationship of rate structures, and a 
concept of coordinating all forms of sales effort. T 
developments are basic in selecting media. The projec 
growth for annual advertising expenditure can only ¢ 
note enlargement in the sphere of influence for bu 
of media. 


This brief resume’ on post war changes relativ 
people, money, and a desire to buy enables us to poin 
pertinent developments in media buying during the 
decade, and to predict trends for the future. With 
attempting an all-inclusive forecast, it is possible to 
a few guide posts for the media buying function. 
foresee: 


1. A need for more basic market facts and ma 
information for buyers of media. Automation 
handling and processing of data holds promis 
providing more comprehensive information. Kno 
edge of how to use this added information e 
tively appears to be a logical challenge for bu 
of media. Thus: Guidepost # 1—HOW—+to put 
ket data to work. 


2. A need for more effective integration between n 
ket strategy, market plans, research, and me 
selection. Buyers of media will assume a mure 
portant role in formulating over-all adverti ni 
plans and strategy. This will require an intir 
knowledge of clients, marketing practices, poli¢ 
and problems. Thus: Guidepost #2—INTEGR 
—media selection with market plans. 


38. An increase in the number and size of media 
partments. The growth of departments imp 
more specialization in the performance of fv Vv 
tions. A high degree of job specialization will in ; 
a danger of inadequate management personnel 
are experienced in the broad concepts of market 
which are fundamental to the advertising pro 
sion. Horizontal movement of management tral 
personnel within advertising organizations 
prove useful in developing qualified media ex 
tives. Thus: Guidepost #3—TRAIN—adverti 
personnel in the broader aspects of marketing. § M. 

4. The role of advertising as a form of promoti¢ tie 
effort will increase in importance. In order to C 
port the prospective growth in production capa¢ th 
markets must be expanded, new desires to buy lu 
be created, and our level of consumption must k@ bu 
pace with the volume of production. New m 
selection techniques loom as one of the tools 
will increase the productivity of advertising. 
Guidepost #4—EXPAND—facilities and pe 
nel for media buying. 1 « 














This is the first of a series of 
salary studies covering people 
involved in the media buying 
function 
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iancreasing Importance Of Media Directors 
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7" Indicated In Media/scope Salary Study 











lia 
mp 
ip Victor G. Morris, Editor 
el 
k 9 
TO 
. This study is presented solely for the purpose of 
8 evaluating salary ranges and duties of the 100 
ex anonymous media directors who supplied the per- 
rti tinent Woe a The editorial staff <! 
: . . MEDIA/ PE wor out a questionnaire an 
ae Media/ Scope expresses its sincere appre- mailed it to a list of 325 media directors at random. 
tig Cation to the Media Directors who par- This represents a return of 30.7 per cent. Assurance 
oq ticipated in this first study which will set was guaranteed the questionnaires would not be 
pac the pattern for other studies equally il- identifiable in any way and media directors were re- 
ym luminating to those engaged in the media quested not to sign the forms. 
t Ml buying function. The salary figures as presented would be meaning- 
ying 

m less unless sufficient context about the duties of media 
ls directors accompanied the study. 
i The first impression to be drawn from this study of 
a media directors responsible for the purchase of more 











than $500 million of space and time is that this pro- 
fession is gaining increasing stature within the ad- 
vertising agency. 


There are some instances in the lower salary 
ranges which may be indicative of imbalance of re- 
sponsibility and salary. However, individual agency 
evaluation of the worth of the individual’s operation 
is the only criterion. Another important observation 
is that the normal duties of the media director include 
many other functions within the advertising agency 
operation. To some extent this helps explain the rise 
of the media director’s position to one of more impor- 
tance on the agency team. 


Media buying will always be the media director’s 
first concern and first responsibility. Today, it is not 
only creative, but demands an analytical mind that 
is capable of interpretation from both sides of the 
advertising fence. It is certain that the stock of the 
media director and his staff of buyers and researchers 
is rising and will continue to rise as the complexities 
of this function are more clearly understood. 


There are some significant trends shown in the 
accompanying tables. First, there are some noticeable 









increases in salaries. And, equally encouraging ble 
the growing recognition of the media director 
an important high-level member of the agency te 


Table Number 1 is a tabulation of the returr 
questionnaires. The returns are representative of 
areas of the country. However, for the purpose | 
providing an over-all picture of the media directa 
responsibilities, duties and salaries, the tabulati 
is not broken down into geographical segments. 


Salaries range from $3,000 to $40,000 yearly, a 
the median salary is $9,400. 


Questions asked for the study are as follows: 
What is your official title? 
What is your age? 
To whom do you report? 
What specialized education do you have? 





What is your annual salary ? 
What did the same job pay in 1950? 


What duties besides those you consider nor 
duties of the media director do you perform? 

















Table One 
Years Years ee **Title of 
* SALARY as with i BILLING ‘*Duties Other others involved 
($000) Media Present Depart- Agency than Media in Media 

1956 1950 Age Buyer Company ment Billing Consumer Trade Director Buying 

40 25 48 18 28 19 Cc 90 10 M-CC AE 

80 15 54 20 2 30 C.. 96 4 NB PR, CB 

25 10 48 15 18 14 Cc 90 10... F MB 

24 a 39 9 21 2 B 35 6 F AE 

22 15 57 12 12 8 Cc — _ — PR, AE 

20 15 40 7 19 19 Cc 95 5 » cc MB 
18.5 — 38 4 5 “100 E 95 5 a MS, TB, SB 

18 — 40 4 4 5 B 15 85 F PR, AE, VP 

18 14 58 25 35 5 B 5 95 OM,TR VP, AE,MB 
17 7 36 12 12 2 A 25 75 AE PR ( 
16 9.5 51 30 2 24 Cc 95 a VP, AE- 

15 12 50 17 10 6 B 80 20 DM PB 
15 8 36 4 12 1 A 27 73 a= vP 

15 9 35 6 8 4 F 85 15 CW,RT SB,TB 

15 10 49 17 17 15 Cc 49 51 F AS, AE | 
14.5 ll 46 14 18 3 B 60 40 cc VP, AE 

14.5 10 40 7 7 2 B 92 8 AE PR , 
13 9.5 39 8 11 4 B os a GM,TR  AE,SB 

13 9. 58 10 10 8 B 80 20 cc AE 

12.5 9 46 5 5 6 B 70 30 PB MB 
12 9 42 2 5 3 B 75 25. PB PM 

12 — 30. vi 10 - 2 A 58 = fs NB PR,AE 

12 10 58 “15 22 2 A 66 cc VP, PR, TR 

12 9 46 8 13 6 B 60 40 _ AE 

2 75 082 11 4 Bb D 6. ae “PB 

12 —. 27 8 3 8 B 75 % Prag 

11.5 16 8T 5 il 2 B 0) OO PR, AE 

mS see Bas 4 | Hag aa A ee ,CC. PRIAE 

10 7888 10 ee B har > a a AE 

10 85 47. 5 | Wigs Pee 35 = PR, VP, 

10 as ame | rr eee | B pie cc =F MD 

0 5.2 42— 5 as B 98 F | BD. 3D 
9.8 8 @-. 22 he, eee ae | a: 50 AR. = PR, VP \ 
9 i ee, ie th Sie. Soo ret Spee — 80 oe i ee. 
9 PT oi See est ae ret Te i 

29: 2 : H . : 2 3s: eee 

| 13 aN Se! ee Par 











ble One (continued) 











—s Years Years People in **Title of 
| of SALARY as with Media BILLING “*Duties Other others involved 
onl ( ) Media Present Depart- Agency than Media in Media 
sctom 1956 1950 Age Buyer Company ment Billing Consumer Trade Director Buying 
ila .. = 28 2 2 6 c 80 20 AE PR, AE 
3 8.5 6 42 13 6 4 B 45 55 NB PR, AE 
8.5 — 42 10 5 3 B 70 30 cc AE 
y,& 8.5 6 32 5 5 3 B 85 15 _ AE 
8 5.5 41 9 il 5 B 65 35 — AE 
8 5.3 44 14 15 7 B 90 10 — PA, AE 
ws: 8 — 31 3 4 1 A 60 40 AE,NB  VP,AE 
8 _ 29 5 3 6 B 80 20 cc AE 
8 —_ 27 1 2 2 B 75 25 a AE 
8 — 40 2 10 1 A — — AE AE 
7.8 4.8 42 6 6 5 B 95 5 AE AE 
7.7 6 44 2 12 4. B 33 66 cc AE 
7.6 a 48 5 6 2 A 90 10 PD AE 
7.5 4.5 37 12 2 4 B 80 20 cc, MS AE 
7.5 —— 29 8 11 9 B 90 10 os AE 
7.5 — 50 3 5 3 B 95 5 ae AE, DM 
7.2 5.5 36 1 2 2 B 90 10 a AE 
1 ‘ se . 9 See 95 5 - AE, SP 
7 5.5 48 7 9 4 B 5 95 _ — 
or 6.5 3.8 40 2 2 3 B 70 30 cc a 
‘m? 6.5 31 1 1 3 B 20 80 AE, MB 
6.5 — 31 1 1 9 B 68 32 a AE, AS 
6.3 4.5 32 8 8 3 B 85 15 AE VP, AE 
6 4.5 40 6 13 2 B 10 90 oo AE 
6 4.2 28 2 4 5 B 10 90 cc AE 
6 4.2 50 4 4 1 B 75 25 oa AE 
6 3.7 35 4 15 1 A 1l 89 F,OM AE 
6 30 1 7 1 B 75 25 AE PR, VP, AE 
6 a 26 2 2 2 A _ 100 CW AE 
6 — 40 1 11 3 B — — —_ PR, VP 
6 os 41 4 4 3 B — — F AE 
5.7 a 35 oad 1 2 B 100 —_ a AE 
7 5.7 a 30 3 3 2 A 35 65 AE — 
5.5 4.5 52 10 22 4 B 65 35 OM AE 
d 5.5 3.4 36 6 6 1 A 90 10 BK,CW PR,PM 
5.4 — 40 ae 1 2 A 75 25 == AE 
5.2 4.4 47 15 10 1 B oa - cc AE 
5.2 3.7 42 es, 12 3 B —_ _— _ AE 


What was your job title prior to becoming a 
media buyer? 


How many years have you been with your pres- 
ent company ? 


How many years as a buyer of media? 


What are the titles of other people in your agency 
who participate in media buying selection and 
decisions ? 


What percentage of your budget went to con- 
sumer advertising ? Trade? 


How many people are employed in your media 
department ? 






To what position in your company or within the 
advertising industry do you aspire? 


The first tabulation is the basic table in this study. 
lists 1956 salaries in order of magnitude, what the 
bb paid in 1950 if known, the approximate billing of 
he agency, the number of people in the media depart- 
hent, number of years with present company, num- 
tr of years as a media buyer, and other duties of a 
hedia director. 










pie 






It is apparent that many responsibilities or duties 
er than those which normally are accepted as 








ry, 1957 


those of a media director have now become part of 
this operation. These duties vary from agency to 
agency but constant growth of these responsibilities 
helps to explain some of the salary differences. 


Table Number 2 totals the other titles that were 
mentioned in the questionnaire. 


Table Two 
Title Number 
Account Executive ............................ 8 
Assistant Account Executive........ a 
Assistant to President...................... 1 
3 5 RRs he 2 
pS See aoa eee 1 
REO en Te 4 
Media Planning & Research............ 1 
Media & Research Director.............. 8 
| gd RESO, SP ee 1 
ROT PTS a a eee 2 
Print Media Director........................ 1 
Production Manager ........................ 2 
Radio-TV Director .......................... 1 
I 4 
Space Media Director........................ 1 
P| PRESTR IE RRR es Aah edna Os 4 





Table One (continued) 


Years Years People in 
as with Media 


**Title of 
BILLING *Duties Other others involved 


Media Present Depart- Agency than Media in Media 
Buyer Company ment Billing Consumer Trade Director Buying 
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M—Management ** A E—Account Executive A—Less than $1 million 


CC—Client Contact PR—President B—Over $1 million 
B—Chai 


AE—Account Executive 


irman of Boar C—Over $10 million 


Cc 
NB—New Business MB—Media Buyers D—Over million 
AS—Account Supervisor MS—Media Supervisor E—Over $50 million 
ph geo | Writer TB—Time Buyer F—Over $100 million 


Director SB—S 


Buyer 


PD— 
SCY—Secretary VP—Vice president 
B—Plans Board 


MS—Media Supervisor P 
F—Financial 


BK—Book Keeping PM— 
TR—Treasurer RD—Radio Director 
AD—Administration TD—Television Director 
DM—Market Director CW—Copy Writer 
- PB—Plans Board 


The scope of the duties and responsibilities of 
media directors would be more clearly defined if the 
title included any major responsibility in addition 
to media buying. This is done in a good many cases 
when the title is, for example, media director and 
treasurer. However, this title is used by only a small 
percentage of media directors who include the func- 
tion of a treasurer among their duties. 


Table Number 3 provides the titles of the individ- 
uals to whom the media directors report. 


Table Three 


Title 


Account Executive.. 
Account Supervisor -......................... 
Chairman of Board 


Executive Vice-President ................ 
General Manager 

Owner or Partner.... 

President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Vice-President 
Vice-President—Marketing -_.......... 
Vice-President—Media 


AS—Account Supervisor 
Production 


r 


It is interesting to note that the average age 
media directors earning $15,000 is 4114; $10, 
average 3814; $7,500 average 38; and $5,000 av 
age 30. 


Forty-nine per cent of the media directors replyi 
to the questionnaire are college graduates ; 32 per 
stated they had some college training; while the 
maining 19 per cent indicated they had no colle 
education or failed to complete the question. 


In answer to the question “to what position 
your company or within the advertising industry 
you aspire?”, 56% replied that they were satisf 
with their present positions; 22% wanted jobs 
account executives; 8% leaned towards managemeé 
duties as vice-presidents; 6% wanted to move 
larger agencies in the same capacity; 4% sou 
agency ownership; 2% listed the office of treas 
as their choice; and 2% were interested in positic 


outside the agency—one wanted to own his own raé 


station and the other was interested in an advertisi 
managership. Many of the 56%, who replied th 


were satisfied with their present positions, stat 


they wanted “more money” and an opportunity 


develop the media department to more importal 


within the agency operation. e e e 
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VELOCITY IS THE 
‘ NEW DIMENSION 


by Norman H. Strouse, President 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


When we become preoccupied with some distant goal, 
we sometimes forget that time is a moving thing; we 
forget that we are in the midst of time and that in these 
days we are being carried along by it at an ever-increas- 
ing pace. We can be seriously fooled if we believe that 
just because time is divided into the same segments as 
it was twenty years ago, we are still dealing with the 
same article. The divisions and labels of time are famil- 
iar, but the substance has vastly changed because so 
much movement, so much work, so many developments 
are now being packed into a given time period. We are 
literally faced with a new dimension in our American 
economy which we might call “Velocity.” It is something 
we have never seen before—at least to this degree—and 
are only beginning to learn how to cope with it. 


Look what has happened to as basic a consideration as 
the President’s prediction of a $500 billion Gross Na- 


Chart A 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Norman H. Strouse, President of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, was born 1947 _— 1956 
in Olympia, Washington, November 4, 
1906. He graduated from the Olympia 
CG High School, and started his business 
0.6 career at 17 years of age as a male secre- 
ae tary to the Director of Licenses, State of 600 600 
a Washington. A year later he entered the | | 
advertising ind , as male secretary 
to the Advertising Director of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 
lvi In 1929, Mr. Strouse joined the 
ny. J. Walter Thompson organization as a 
r ce buyer in the San Francisco office. 
became an Account Representative, 
1e Ass’t. Pacific Coast Manager, Manager of 
lle Thompson’s Detroit office, Vice Presi- 
11€ —_ Director, and finally President in 
During the Second World War, Mr. 
Strouse enlisted as a private in the Army 
yn Air Corps. He served in Australia, New 
Guinea, and the Philippines. He ended 
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ry his mili service with the rank of | | 
. major, as Executive Officer of Informa- | 
SD tion | and Education with MacArthur’s a a 
adquarters. 

8 Mr. Strouse is Director and Chairman | | 
mem of the Executive Committee, National | | | | 

Outdeor Advertising Bureau. He is a 200 | 
ie well-known speaker, much in demand at } | ] 20 
ug sparticing gatherings and trade conven- 
u His hobbies include golf, and the col- GR Se ke 
= lection of fine printing and early manu- j | 
tia scripts. 100 4 | | | i | | 00 
_ | | 
is | | | 
t ‘ BB 
ai 0 
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Source Economic Indicators Sept 1956 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES NO LONGER CONTRIBUTE 
ARTIFICIALLY TO GROWTH IN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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Chart B 


tional Product (GNP) in 1965. The President’s report 
was made in January of 1955 at a time when our GNP 
was at a level of $375.3 billion. The later report of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report 
increased the figure to a potential of $535 billion. In 
March, 1956, no less an industrial leader than Ralph J. 
Cordiner, President of the General Electric Company, 
stated that his own estimate was a $550 billion GNP in 
1965. And Sumner H. Slichter, one of America’s most 
distinguished economists—more than a year ago—was 
willing to predict a $570 billion economy in 1965. 


Since the time of the President’s report, we have had 
six successive quarterly increases, and the last four have 
been above the $400 billion mark. The latest Government 
statement indicates a Gross National Product for the 


’ third quarter of 1956 of $414 billion. Barely turn your 


back and in less than two years we are over a third of 
the way to the 1965 goal. If this momentum were to be 
shstained, we could reach the level of $500 billion in 1960, 
and by 1965 reach a Gross National Product of over $600 
billion. (See Chart A) 


It might be argued that the rapid increase in Gross 
National Product has been influenced in a major way by 
our increased Governmental expenditures. This was true 
during the four-year period of 1948 to 1952. But it has 
not been true during the past four ye rs. During the 
four-year period of 1948 to 1952 the GNP increased 
$88.1 billion. Of this, however, $41 billion, or 45%, was 
accounted for by increased Government expenditures. 
But during the four-year period of 1952 to 1956, there 
was a further increase of $62.9 billion, and of this, only 
$1.2 billion, or less than 2%, was accounted for by Gov- 
ernment expenditures. (Chart B) 


A very significant conclusion which should be drawn 
from this is that the increase in Gross National Product 
during the past four years has been solid and substantial 
and is much more secure, a much more conservative, base 
for projections than the previous four years. As Sumner 
Slichter puts it: “There can be no doubt that the economy 
is slowly gaining in stability.” 


What can the advertising industry look forward to 
during the next eight years, considering the growth of 
the GNP? That, also, can be projected. We’ll use 1939 as 
our index of 100 since it was the last year before our 
World War II economy set in. (Chart C) 


Total advertising volume increased at a slightly lower 
rate than Gross National Product during the war years 
and on through the post-war years to 1954, then a most 
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significant situation developed. Our Gross Natio 
Product fell off by about $5 billion during that year, a 
sales declined about 4%. People talked about the lon 
awaited recession having arrived. But, in sharp reve 
of any record of the past, American management stepp 
up the volume of advertising during 1954 by about 6 
and this act is credited by many as having helped ki 
business recession. 


From that point on, total advertising volume has ¢ 
tinued to increase at a more rapid rate than Gross 
tional Product. 


On the chart (Chart C) I have attempted to proj 
total advertising volume through 1965. The lower line 
a projection of the average trend of 16 years since befom, 
World War II. The upper line is a projection of the av 
age trend of the past ten years since the war. Exa 
midway between these two trend lines falls a figure 
$15 billion in total advertising volume in 1965. 


It is my opinion that not less than $15 billion in adv 
tising in 1965 will be required to support a $600 billi 
GNP. This would represent a ration of only 2.1% 
national advertising to personal consumption, less thi 
that of 1955. Actually, the trends are in the direction 
an increasing ration of national advertising to tot 
personal consumption, as advertising has had to 
over a greater and greater share of the burden of selli 
mass markets. 


It is perfectly apparent, it seems to me, that anyone w 
is doing company planning on the basis of a $500 billi 
economy in 1965 is likely to fall five or six years behi 
in his requirements and opportunities. 


It is obvious that there is a need for constant updati 
of our objectives and frequent reappraisal of our org 
ization and methods if we are to keep up with the velocif 
that surrounds us in terms of population growth, au 
mation, research, transportation, electronics, and ev 
the advancement in the science and tools of manageme! 


We must cope not only with the current embarr 
ment of riches that are spread before us in terms of 
products, new techniques, new tools and new forms 
communication; we must also anticipate the things th 
are to come and be prepared to utilize them on a forwa 
planning basis. 






That is where we get to the pivotal problem faci 
American business today—the shortage in manpov 
that exists today and apparently will continue to ex 
through the next ten years or more. 











And whereas we may find ways and means of coping 
ith the time me in every other phase of our busi- 
ss, there is nothing we can do to change the statistics 
the problems we face in the field of personnel. We are 
uck with the statistics—and in this area time works 
painst us, not for us. 


One of the important forces operating to expand our 
onomy is the lower average age of marriage and the 
gher birth rate, resulting in a tremendous upsurge in 
r total population. But while our population total has 
pen increasing at a rapid rate, our labor force is only 
ow showing the effects of the low birth rate of the 
pression years. We must remember that those coming 
nto the labor force today were depression born. Actu- 
ly, in 1954, there were fewer people entering the 21 
ear age bracket than during any year for some 40 years. 
hile there was a 65% increase in children under 10 
ears of age in 1955 over 1940, and a 53% increase of 
ders over 60, there was actually a population decrease 
f about a million in the population bracket of 13 to 29 


ears of age. 


This means that until we reap the benefit of the in- 
eased birth rate of the past fifteen years in terms of 
oung men and women coming into the working force 
ive range, we are going to face the problem of manning 
ian enormously expanding economy with a lagging work 
orce. 


We might just as well plan now to worry along with 
his problem for another ten years. This is underlined by 
he following population figures. 


The Joint Committee report projects a total population 
190,000,000 by 1965. This is presumably conservative, 
%s more recent estimates use a figure of 193,000,000, 


ssuming that our national fertility continues at the 
954-55 level. 


But using the Joint Committee figures, there is an esti- 
nated increase of 25,134,000 in our population in 1965 
ver 1955. 


It is extremely important, however, for us to realize 
hat this 25 million increase will be erratically distrib- 
ted among the various age groups. (Chart D) 


Whereas there is a predicted increase of 25,000,000 
n total population, the increase in the effective labor 
orce will only be 6,719,000. In other words, while our 
otal population is increasing 15%, our effective labor 
orce will increase only 8%. 


Of more direct interest, however, to those of us who 
re interested in developing the managers, the super- 
isory personnel, the technical experts, the specialists of 
omorrow, is the range of 25 to 45. This is what we might 
ll the “development group.” While our total popula- 
on is increasing 25,000,000 we will suffer an actual 
ecrease in this “development group” of 606,000 people. 


If we can conservatively look to a 70% increase in 
olume by 1965, we must plan for a 70% increase in 
ersonnel. For each 100 people we have this year, we 
ust expect to have 70 additional people in 1965. 


PROJECTED INCREASES IN POPULATION 


FROM I955S TO 1965 
REVEALS GRAVE PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 


in *DEVELOPMENT Group” 





BASIC WORK 
FORCE 




















26,124,000 13,983,000 6,719,000 4.432000 “Sito 


Chart D 


We must also keep in mind the normal attrition losses 
in personnel, through death, retirement or the attrac- 
tions of seemingly greener pastures. We will assume that 
40 years would represent the normal career expectancy— 
from age 25 to 65. We must replace 2% people every year 
on that basis, or 20 out of each 100 current personnel by 
1965. Total the two together and we see what our problem 
is: the recruitment, training and developing of 90 new 
people for each 100 people we now employ. 


No one can stand still in this economy any more than 
we, in the agency business, can. If we don’t grow at least 
in pace with the economy, someone else will meet the 
requirements and drive us down in relative position. 
There will be no “breathers” for us in these next eight 
years. We must move in stride with our economic future 
or fall behind. 


If we look at the typical annual report to stockholders, 
we find the conventional headings of “Working Capital,” 
“Plant and Equipment,” “New Product Development,” 
“Research”—but seldom anything on the subject that 
may be the critical difference between dynamic growth 
alongside the economy and an unhappy position in the 
second division of the league in which we’re playing. 


To put this in the most simple terms—if we don’t have 
at least nine-and-one-half people coming into our organ- 
ization each year for each 100 people currently employed, 
we’re going to fall behind the economic growth of this 
country during the next ten years. If we intend to main- 
tain our position in industry—just maintain it—we’ll 
need each year for each 100 people now employed, seven 
new people for growth and two and one half for replace- 
ment due to retirement. 


There is a new dimension in our economy which we can 
term “velocity.” Those who cannot learn to move fast 
enough will find themselves seriously behind alert, pro- 
gressive competitors before they realize it—and some- 
times they will awaken too late. - - - 
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Who qualifies as an expe 
in media selection in the 





Elsa S. Denham, media director of Den- 
ham & Company, Inc. of Detroit though 
born in New York City considers herself 
a ‘native’ middlewesterner. Following 
graduation from Detroit Central High 
School and Detroit Teachers College (now 
Wayne State University) where she ma- 
jored in English (minor Political Sci- 
ence), she taught English, History, and 
Drama in grade schools. Also successfully 
taught English to foreigners in both day 
and night schools although neither she 
nor her students had any knowledge of 
each others’ languages. 

Resigned from the teaching profes- 
sion to go into the business end of ‘show 
business’ winding up as treasurer of a 
legitimate theatre. Returned to teaching 
—but this time ‘teaching of industry’— 
when she joined Denham & Company in 
late 1940. 

Has worked in practically every phase 
of the agency’s operations except techni- 
cal writing. In addition to being the 
agency's media director she is also its 
Secretary. 

Her hobbies are reading, serious 
music and the theatre. 
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by E. S. Denham 


Media Director, Denham & Company 





The reason for this article is obvious. Practically ev 
one we know qualifies as an expert on two subjects: yp 
sonnel management and advertising. The only excepti 
are those who make their living at it. Therefore, to qu 
as an expert on “selecting media in the metal working m 
ket,” the author must know nothing about the subject. 

We qualify. We don’t. We never have and never will 
lect media in the metal working market. 

The reason is obvious. There ain’t any such animal. 

If you are looking for markets for an industrial prod 
method or idea, you look for industries. Metal workin 
not an industry. It is a lovely generality that covers§Whe 
bunch of SIC numbers that, in their turn, tell you nd 0: 
little when you get right down to cases. hat } 

So, having disposed of the title of this article, we'll § apr 
you a bit about what we do in selecting media reachilfprod 
people interested in metal working. Generally speakimirvic 
our aim is the aim of any good media director. We hatoduc 
just one basic question: The 

“Which publications can help us most in influencijople 
those individuals who really influence the buying of ompnst 
client’s product?” nies 

Sure it’s a rough question sometimes. But if you stick@ny 1 
finding the answer and forget everything else, you can’t gh lic 





ople 


far wrong. hers 
: : : mers 

“No Market Ever Bought Anythingfr't | 

Industries are markets. But no “market” ever bouggNow 
anything. Companies represent markets. But no compamy W 
ever bought anything. No plant ever bought anything. Bt! a 
takes people to do that. det 


What kind of people? Well who is in a position to stegt—h 
the ball rolling for your client’s product in a given plangpsin¢ 
Let’s take an example. Your client has a line of machingtt m 


that will cut gears more accurately than anything anybog@pe 4 
ever heard of. Wonderful thing to sell to manufacturimlt is 
people, isn’t it? Yes, it isn’t. odut 

You are not going to sell many of those machines to magyest™ 
ufacturing people until you’ve sold the engineering deps But 


ment that (a) they want greater accuracy, and (b) thane 
here is a way to get it. That accuracy specification has 4s 
get on the blueprints first. Sure its obvious, but look hoge 


often it is forgotten. mu 
Or take a simple thing like this? Should two companigp'ot 
making “taps” advertise in the same publications? Nagy? \ 
necessarily. To Company ‘A’ which makes standard pr 
mostly, purchasing agents are vitally important. To Comg! ca 
pany ‘B’ which specializes in ‘special taps’, the tool engig®® § 
neer is the key figure. Those taps may look identical to f f 
\ January, mt 








etal Working field 
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t hinitiated, but they are bought essentially by different 
rin gore. 


od “Let the product itself hunt” 














What we do is let the product itself hunt for the right 
nd of media. What is this product? What does it mean to 
hat kind of people in what kind of industries? Don’t let 
appearance fool you. Your client may think he is selling 
product, but he may have to sell a process to do it, or a 
vice, or a new concept in the design of his prospect’s 
oducts. 
The first step in media selection is to bully our account 
imople until we find out as near as we can in which direc- 
ns to step out—what kind of people in what kind of com- 
nies in what kind of industries. Yes, even size of com- 
ny may have a lot to do with it. We’ve got clients who 
n lick the pants off their competition on big quantities— 
hers who can do the same in small lots. But the small cus- 
mers can’t buy the big quantities and the big companies 
inggn’t bother with the short orders. And they don’t neces- 
rily read the same books. 
gaNow suppose we have a pretty fair idea of who might 
y what. In some cases that isn’t enough to go on even 
h all the data available. It may be that we will have 
determine first—with regard to that specific prod- 
mt—how the prospective prospect can best be reached. 
siness papers? General magazines? Newspapers? Di- 
mail? Radio or TV? That takes his frame of mind 
0 account. 
imt isn’t the best policy to talk to a prospect about your 
oduct at the wrong time in the wrong place. Any good 
lesman knows that. 
But let’s assume we've boiled the thing down to adver- 
ing in business publications in the general field broad- 
described as ‘metal working.’ We also know what we 
trying to sell and to whom. Are we ready to haul out 
much thumbed SRDS? 
Not yet. How does the prospect buy? Where does he 
y? When does he buy? That takes a knowledge of buy- 
ge practices of course, and you’ve got to have it before 
‘omau can go any further. Some of it we know from experi- 
ngmce, Some of it we can get from publishers and editors, 
from the client’s sales force. And, believe it or not, 
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we can frequently learn something from advertising sales- 
men, too. 

So now we have that answer too and we start on the 
hunt for our client’s prospects in the media files. Total 
circulation of a publication of course means very little in 
anything except the rarest of cases. We’ve got to get into 
the functional breakdowns and find out how much of that 
overall total will really do us any good. If the wastage is 
too high, the cost may be too. Plant coverage means 
nothing to us without the “who” in that plant. 

Geographical circulation distribution may be important 
too. There are 3 plants in Texas that do arc or gas welding 
on their products to every two in Minnesota, and almost 
twice the number that do sheet metal work with press 
brakes, roll forming, etc. 

There are twice as many machine shops in California 
as in Connecticut but the average Los Angeles area shop 
is only half the size of those around Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford. There are just as many grinding machines around 
Boston as in the Detroit area, but not the same kind. If 
you are interested in electroplating materials, Chicago 
area has more fabricated metal products plants than any 
other, but Cincinnati-Louisville is actually a better market. 


“Our friend, the picked prospect” 


Paid vs. unpaid circulation? This is one argument we 
won't get into. What we want to know is just one thing in 
this regard: how likely is our friend the picked prospect 
to see our client’s advertisement. 

Large circulation versus restricted? Again, the same 
answer. 

Horizontal vs. vertical? The product, its markets, and 
the prospect distribution will dictate the pattern. 

Like every agency we’ve got drawers full of media data. 
But our bible is still srps. And not only for the circulation 
and rate breakdowns. To the mediaman (or woman) who 
watches the monthly parade of sRDs across his desk, each 
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succeeding issue carries within it hidden as well as obvious 
treasures of advance information. A change in the classifi- 
cation name of a group of publications may represent a 
vital change in industry. It may affect several campaigns 
now running. A magazine is re-classified. Should it now be 
considered, or should it be discarded? The number of pub- 
lications grows in one group, shrinks in another. Some- 
thing of importance is going on. We’d better look into it. 
New classifications are an obvious beacon of an industrial 
change. They call for memos to all account executives who 
have clients in that general area. Despite all its facts and 
figures, SRDS presents a colorful panorama of an always 
changing industry. 

But back to our problem. How about physical size? In 
some cases this is of major importance not because of 
magazine size itself, but because of other effects. We have 
found, for example, that in some oversize magazines ad- 
vertisements of small size may be better read than full 
page renditions of the same ad. In some publications thick- 
ness helps, in others it hurts. What we are interested in is 
advertising readership by the right people and not maga- 
zine size, or race or creed of its publisher. 

What we buy is effective readership by our client’s pros- 
pects, those who influence the purchase of what he has to 


“What we want are facts” 


sell. Anything else is waste. You will note that we say “ef- 
fective readership,” and we admit that’s one of the hardest 
things there is to measure. 

Inquiries, of course, are one way. They do mean some- 
thing, but usually they mean something different on dif- 
ferent products. A big batch of inquiries alone is no meas- 
ure as to the effectiveness of a publication. They only 
provide a preliminary clue as to the publication’s possible 
value or lack of value. 

Like other agencies, we have studied inquiries resulting 
from widespread editorial releases to locate potential new 

‘and better carriers for our clients’ 1aessages. But you can 
easily get fooled. If you get a lot of inquiries from a story, 
look at the issue of the magazine. Did they overplay the 
item? Did it have a prominence which is out of proportion 
to what you would have expected with your advertising? 

There are surprising things you can learn from in- 
quiries, however. For example we have used a publication 
apparently directed specifically to one industry to carry 
advertising directed at people in another industry. The 
product wasn’t even suited to the industry at which the 
publication was aimed. It did a highly effective job for our 
client, however, on the basis of converted inquiries. 

Those are the rare cases we admit. In general, editorial 
content and makeup tell a pretty good story of the probable 
effectiveness of your client’s advertising. If we can, we 
try to obtain readership studies on publications in which 
we are interested—the kind of studies which tell which 
sections of the magazine are best read. We do this not only 
from the standpoint of locating our advertising but also to 
help gage the character and mental make-up of the maga- 
zine’s readership. 

Again, this is but one more factor in media selection. 
Add up all of them, and you may still have to make a reader- 
ship study of your own. When we do, we make sure that the 
study is designed to determine just one thing: where will 
our client’s prospects be most likely to see an advertise- 
ment on his product. We never ask any one what magazines 
he gets or reads or which he finds most useful. We’re con- 
cerned with a product, not a magazine; with advertising 
and not editorial; with readership by identified prospects 
for a specific product and nobody else. 

Sure we use our clients’ prospect and customer lists for 









such studies when available. Can any publication of 
better cross-section? We don’t ignore surveys by pu 
tions or by other manufacturers. But we always ha 
remember that what is good for John may be no goo 
our client—even if they look like twin brothers. 

We do look to see what our clients’ competitors are d 
—in which magazines they advertise. Sometimes you 





“There’s no monop 
on being rig 





something that way. But just because a lot of man 
turers of speed reducers advertise in a publication se 
one industry doesn’t mean that your speed reducer cj 
should use that magazine too. His product may be unsu 
for that industry. If you don’t watch your client’s com 
tors advertising, however, you may miss an impo 
market opportunity somewhere along the line, that 
other fellow has noted. There’s no monopoly on being ri 

Readex and similar studies are sometimes of even g 
er negative than positive help. They often tell you w 
not to advertise. If a particular subject of potenti 
broad interest ranks low continuously in both adverti 
and editorial pages in some publication—you can be p 
sure of one thing. That subject—or the way it is treate 
is of little interest to the readers. 

Recently, with the high concentration of buying po 
in relatively few companies in some industries, we } 
engaged in another type of study: “penetration.” We t 
key departments in key companies, identify the key 
sonnel in those departments, list their responsibiliti 
we can, and determine what they read in their work. Wa 


learned a lot about current trends in readership that Wh 
“The outstanding require 
is skepticisg © 
Ca 
We found in one case that a magazine not designed™ 19 
manufacturing people was number three among manuf™ 19 
turing people in a vital industry. Et (s 


We have found that top people in prospect ranks re 
lot more than most people give them credit for. The 
age master mechanic in an automotive plant today 
an average of 4.3 different magazines, for example. 
can tell you which ones in many cases, too. 

We believe that the outstanding requirement in an 
who wants to work in media selection is skepticism. D 
believe anything until it’s proven. It’s the client’s me 
you’re spending, and he deserves the best break you 
give him. 

The high pressure media boys don’t get very far 
us. Any magazine that employs them becomes suspe¢ 
most automatically. The publication can’t be very god 
it must be slipping badly if it has to hire people like 

What we want are facts. Not just any old facts. 
generalized facts. But facts which will help us buy p 
cations that will help us most per dollar in influenci 
client’s prospects in behalf of his specific product. 

Of course we realize perfectly well that after we g 
through, we still have one obstacle to surmount. We 
picked out the media which will do the most effectiv 
for our client at the lowest cost per prospect. The ace 
executive presents the proposed list to the client. @ " 
client’s finger is raised. It points to the top publicationg, m 
the list. He shakes his head. i955 

“No,” he says, “we don’t want that magazine on our. th : 
We don’t think much of it. Nobody reads it here.” «ff, ; , 
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req jia/trends . . . is a regular service feature. It 
keep readers informed of changes in media 
ou , policies or practices as such changes occur. 
om time to time Media/trends will attempt to 
dict what these changes portend for the future. 
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hes During 1956, most of the rate changes received by 
eate Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., were increases. This 

summary includes all major media, United States and Ca- 
Be nadian — radio, television, newspaper, consumer maga- 








ve § zines, and business publication. Highlights of the report 
Net on major media are: 
ey 
itie 
. We ‘ 
at Wis NEWSPAPERS Rate change comparison, 1955-1956 

United States lt dn, tis | 
e | Rae tot de eae 1565 680. 1.7% | 
cismy 1955-...... ita bs alee one ac 1563 §23 . 520 28 3.1% 

Canada 
ed # 1956... Poss ea 90 30 30 0 3.8% 
Vi, ASRS OIRSIRIE tote 005 eee 79 } y Geaiek | 0 61% 

I} (source: Media Rate Change Reports, 1955, 1956; SRDS Research Reports) 
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During 1956, 40% of the newspapers increased their flat 
e rates, as compared to 33% in 1955. In both years the 
prage rate of increase was about 12%. In addition, the 
e changes announced in 1956 had a greater range, from 
but 2% to 50% increase in rates, as compared to 3% to 
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During 1956, 29% of the business papers announced 
mic rate changes (one time black and white page rates) ; 
1955, 24% announced rate changes. The 534 trade pa- 
sthat increased their rates reported a range of increase 
“pm 1.6% to 166.7%. The nine that decreased had a range 
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33% in 1955. In Canada the basic newspaper line rates 
changed in 1956 in about the same manner they changed 
in 1955—about 1312% for the approximately 1% of the 
newspapers that had rate changes during those two years. 


of 7.8% to 37%. The average rate change for these 543 
business publications was 16%, as compared to a 14% 
increase in 1955. Fifty-three percent of the Canadian busi- 
ness papers raised their rates 16% in 1956, as opposed to 
86% raising their rates 18% in 1955. 














Fewer magazines registered rate changes during 1956 
than 1955. In addition, the average rate change and the 
range of rate changes was not as great in 1956 as in 1955. 
In both years almost 30% of the magazines reported rate 
changes. The 1956 average was 16%; the 1955 average 
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Radio is the only class of medium where the average 
change has been a lowering of rates, both in 1955 and 1956. 
But, perhaps, more significantly this average rate decline 
has slowed down considerably. In 1955 the average decline 
of hourly rates was —13%; in 1956 the average decline 
was 5.4%. In addition, 12% of the radio stations decreased 
their rates in 1955, while only 9% dropped theirs in 1956. 
In both years 5% of all radio stations showed rate in- 
creases. Minute rate changes have “swung around” from 
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15%. In Canada the magazines changing rates went f 
30% in 1955 to only 18% in 1956. In addition, the aver 
change was less in 1956 than in 1955. In 1956 the aver 
rate change was 7% ; in 1955 it was 8%. 
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declines to increases. The average minute rate changeprpos¢ 


1955 was a —5.6% ; in 1956 they were +6%. Also, in Ijces c 
there were almost two stations lowering their rates $n, fo 
every station increasing theirs, while in 1956 it was 
about even. In Canada in 1956, 5% of the stations § July 


ily, 1! 


hourly rate changes, and 19% had one minute-one tipsts-pé 
rate changes. In both cases, the rate increases were per c 
17%. 





. 
In 1955 and in 1956 just under half of the television sta- 
ns reported changing their one hour-one time rates. Of 
e only 2% reported decreases in their rates, in both 
s; 47% showed rate increases. The average rate in- 
pase has declined from 24% to 22%. The one minute-one 
me rate changed for about 55% of the stations in both 
55 and 1956. In both cases, about 212% of the stations 
ported declines ; the others had increases. As in the aver- 
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age hourly rate change, the average minute rate change 
declined, too. These dropped from 29% to 28%. Most of the 
Canadian stations have had rate changes in 1955 and in 
1956. Except for one station reporting a decline in its one 
minute-one time rate, ail the Canadian television rate 
changes have been increases. The rate changes for both 
the minute and the hour costs have increased on an aver- 
age from 25% to 28%. 


Newspaper Rates And Circulation Continue To Rise 


Daily newspapers show general increases in rates, cir- 
lation, and cost per million, continuing the upswing 
om various “lows” during the early 1950’s according to 
RDS’ rate trend index. Rates lead the trend of increases, 
th gains of 32-47% over 1947-49 levels. 


Tne new figures from the continuing study are up-to- 
te as of July 1, 1956. For the study, 130 selected news- 
pers, representing “key” papers in nearly every state 
d a representative group in smaller markets "make up 
e sample. These 130 newspapers account for nearly one- 

of the nation’s daily newspaper circulation, 46.5%. 
se for the SRDS Index is the average for the years 1947 
ough 1949. The selected newspapers include 23 morn- 
papers, 67 evening papers, and 40 all-day newspapers. 


Of prime interest to advertising agencies and national 

ertisers, “cost per million” rate factors are (reflected) 
the SRDS Index reports. These correspond to the SRDS 
naximil-minimil” scale and the “milline” method of esti- 
ating the cost of newspaper coverage, although for the 
irposes of the index, cash discounts and frequency allow- 

es could not be taken into consideration. Cost-per-mil- 
pn, for all classes of “dailies” is slightly higher as of 
ly, 1956, over January levels. Over the ’47-’49 base, as 
July, morning paper costs are 47% higher; evening 


Wpsis-per-million rates, 32% higher; and all-day news- 


per costs are 33% higher. 


Trends in newspaper costs, as reflected in maximil 
tes, or cost-per-million, have lagged well behind general 
mmodity price trends all through the post-war years. 


S@nce 1950, rates have been on the increase, although still 


l under increases in other cost indices. A comparison 

the Department of Labor Wholesale Price Index and 

st of Living Index indicates newspaper advertising costs 

slowly coming into line with increases in other areas 
the nation’s economy. 


COMPARISON OF MAXIMIL RATES AND 

_ GENERAL COMMODITY PRICE INDEXES 

J BASE % Increase 

(’47-9 1956 over 

4 1939 avg.) (July) 1939 

SRDS INDEX 

_ Daily newspaper 

-Tates 103.5 100 

de of Labor 

- Wholesale Price 

Index 50.0 
pt. of Labor 

ost of Living 


: sie 


137.4 33 % 


100 114.0 128% 


59.6 117.0 96% 


SRDS RATE TREND STUDY 
Average Line Rates and Average Net Paid 
Circulation of 130 Daily Newspapers 
(Selected years—January, 1947 through July, 1955) 


Morning Evening All-Day 
(23 papers) (67 papers) (40 papers) 


Avg. Avg. x % Avg. 
Cc Line ‘ire. 


The index for line rates shows generally greater gains 
than those reflected in cost-per-million indices. For morn- 
ing newspapers, the index for line rates was 43% higher 
and the index for circulation was 3% lower than the base. 
This latter figure tends to obscure a circulation increase 
among morning newspapers since January 1954. 


For evening papers, line rates, as of July, 1956, were 
47% higher and circulation, 11% higher than the base. 
All-day newspaper line rates were 39% higher and the 
index for circulation 6% higher than 1947-49. 


Combined line rates for all dailies in the sample in- 
creased 43% over the 1947-49 base; combined circulation 
increased 4% over base factors. The indexes show steady 
circulation increases for evening and all-day papers since 
1950, and an upturn from the 1954 low for morning paper 
circulations. (See table above) 


The sample used in the SRDS Index is a maintained 
constant. When a newspaper included in the study changes 
its status, (i.e., from an evening to a morning paper, etc.,) 
it is dropped from the sample and indices adjusted back 
through 1947. The index sample represents 62% of the 
total daily morning newspaper circulation, 34% of the 
total daily evening circulation, and 54% of daily all-day 
newspaper circulation. This includes almost all morning 
papers with 400,000 or more circulation, evening papers 
with 300,000 or more, and all-day papers (those published 
“daily” or morning and evening combinations) with more 
than 350,000. Also included is a representative number of 
smaller papers in smaller cities « « + 














This is the first article of a two-part series covering 
magazines in the Postwar Era. The material contained 
herein was originally presented by Dr. Bogart 

in a speech before the Magazine Publishers Association. 











Magazines adopting 


e Magazine revenues expected to hit $800 
million in °56 

e Top 30 magazines show 30°¢ circulation 
increase 

e Billings gain 67% between °46 and °55 


e Grocery mags gain 138 ¢ circulation increase 








Magazines will get close to $800 million in revem>r< 
from advertisers in 1956, an amount more than doublbrit 
since the end of World War II. A generation ago wi 
were only 40 magazines circulated per 100 persons. Tod@jend 
ABC magazines alone circulate more single-issue copiery 
than there are people in the country. ub 

Big changes are sometimes hard to perceive when§; o 
stand very close to them; there may be some value in tafer 
ing a long look at what has been happening. In particull On¢ 
I would like to concentrate on some of the developmemiga: 
that make different kinds of magazines different media.jund 

Magazine circulation has grown because there are mthich 
people with more money to spend and more leisure timejom 
which to spend it. We’re better educated too, on the a 


age, and that means that more of us have learned to The 
There are relatively more people living in towns and citi¢* 
and being better educated, they read more magazines ve 


rural people do. 

These are some of the forces which have caused the é uld 
culation of ABC magazines to rise faster than the pop the 
tion. What are some of the things that may have kept f te. 


rise in check? 
dm 


While more people are living in metropolitan areas, fer 1 
even bigger growth, within those areas, has taken plagd sa 
in the suburbs. Suburbanites and exurbanites may haA ¥ 
many pleasant hours to while away on the New Havenif 3 W 
Long Island railroads, but like other country-dwellgtion 
they are confronted less often than city people with # is 
tempting sight of magazines lined up on the newsstap ha 
rack. The move to suburbia may be one reason why s@ked 
scriptions corftinue to rise, while newsstand sales decligThe 

Of course the available ABC circulation data hardly t@t tl 
the full story about newsstand purchases of magazines#rme! 
goodly proportion of the magazines bought at the newt it 
stand are not of the ABC variety, and their circulationewin 
hard to estimate because so many of them are one-spPt.” 
ventures. Apart from Confidential and its imitators, thaTele 
has been a decline in the pulps, girlie books and other py) by 
lications which don’t normally reach their readers in #e€V1S 
mail. d pa 

As magazines have fought harder for circulation, npal 
subscription offers have forced up the proportion of smelev 
scribers among their available and potential readers. Mlhe 
with rising consumer income, the price of a year’s s@t to 
scription looks smaller than it used to. ted 





/'New Look’ 








evemsrowth in subscription sales certainly increases the reg- 
oublarity of readership, but it may also have something to 
> tha with a decline in magazine reading time. People may 
Todend less time with a magazine that comes into the house 
copiery week or month than with one they have taken the 
uble to buy. However, a drop in the time spent reading 
n€N § 7 one magazine may be offset by the purchase of more 
in t#fferent magazines. 

-iculiOne thing which has probably retarded the growth of 
pMeia gazines is the phenomenal rise of the pocket-size paper- 
dia.jund books. Between 1947 and 1953 (the latest year on 
€ Mhich data are available) sales of these books tripled— 
iméfom 96 to 292 million copies. 

" pe The biggest influence on leisure in the postwar period 
citi#s been television. What an influence! TV gets about five 
s qyurs of daily viewing from the typical set-owning house- 
ld. This past January, it went over six hours a day. It 
buld be a mistake to conclude that all this time has come 
the expense of other mass media, though of course radio 
d the movies have suffered notably and nobly. 

In a recent study a youngster, asked to report what TV 
d meant in his life, said his father was drinking more 
er now. “He comes home, sits down in front of the set 
d says sssh to everybody around.” 

> hj A woman in Atlanta described the effects of television 
uf 3 way: “It cuts down on the amount of family conver- 
tion. My husband requires that everybody be quiet when 
is on and it makes watching it disagreeable. Before 
had television he just sat up and slept. Even then he 
s@ked very little.” 

im The interesting thing about these quotations is of course 
wat they show how television is taking up time that was 
merly frittered away out of reach of the mass media. 
t it would be wishful thinking to assume that all TV 
ioneWing is being done by people who formerly “sat up and 
pt.” Some of them used to read magazines. 

he Television’s effects are measured in these studies either 
oy} ) by comparing owners and non-owners; (2) by asking 
evision owners to compare in retrospect their present 
d past reading habits; or (3) in a few cases by actually 
nparing reading habits before and after acquisition of 
welevision set. 

The people who did the most magazine reading were the 
; sast to own TV. From TV’s very beginnings, research in- 
tated that reading had suffered even among these for- 
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to keep pace with TV 


by Dr. Leo Bogart 


Associate Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 





merly heavy readers. In general, magazines were hit hard- 
er than newspapers. (Newspaper reading is a daily ritual 
which fits naturally into certain periods of transition in 
the day’s routine, at breakfast or lunch, going and coming 
from work. Magazine reading may have something of this 
habitual character, but magazines are more apt to be read 
on impulse—or at least on an irregular basis.) 


In study after study, television owners reported that 
they were reading less than formerly. In a survey in Met- 
ropolitan New York in 1952, one television owner in four 
said he had stopped reading magazines altogether. Wheth- 
er or not such impressions are accurate, the evidence from 
a variety of researches is that television cuts down the 
amount of time spent with magazines. Simmons’ 1952 
audience survey for Crowell-Collier indicates that TV 
owners spend about one-fourth less time than non-owners 
reading the average general weekly. Circulation figures 
tell a similar story. 

























Since the end of the war, the circulation of 30 top gen- 
eral consumer magazines increased 30%, while the num- 
ber of people in the country. rose by 19%. Offhand this 
hardly seems like evidence of TV’s impact, but let’s look 
at the picture a little more closely. (Chart 1.) 










Up to the time that the television freeze on new stations 
was lifted, television in the United States was primarily 
an urban medium. During those yvears—1946 to 1952— 
magazine circulation increased more slowly than popula- 
tion in the big cities of 100,000 and over. At the same time, 
circulation grew at twice the rate of population in the 
smaller cities and towns which were on the whole less sub- 
ject to TV’s influence. (Incidentally, the percentage of the 
population in cities over 100,000 remained the same be- 
tween the 1940 and 1950 Censuses. ) 


Now what has happened since the freeze has lifted and 
97% of the country has come within reach of TV? In the 
places under 100,000, the postwar boom in magazine cir- 
culation seems to be tapering off, whereas in the older TV 
areas, the bigger markets, circulation has spurted ahead. 


So the outlook is not altogether dark. There is actually 
some suggestion in Cunningham and Walsh’s “Videotown” 
studies that reading regains some of its losses as time 
goes on. 

The most salient fact is that last year (1955) the cir- 
culation of ABC-measured magazines — forgetting the 
Reader’s Digest—was nearly a third higher than in 1946, 
when TV was not even a whisper in the bars and grills of 
the nation. But let’s look beyond these over-all figures. 





(Chart No. 2.) Considering all magazines, ABC and all 
others which issue some sort of circulation statement, 
magazines actually grew since the war at a slower rate 
than the population—15%. ABC magazines grew at a 
faster rate. Now the top 30 general consumer magazines 
grew at the same rate as did all ABC magazines, that is, 
30%. But the remaining 70 or so ABC consumer maga- 
zines checked by PIB increased by 52% in the same period. 
The ABC trade and specialty magazines stood still, and 


the non-ABC magazines declined by about a fourth, 
other words, the heaviest gains have been registere 
the second string of specialized consumer magazines v 
for the most part appeal to specific segments of the 
ket or to specific interest groups. 


One interesting trend in circulation is apparent 
magazines are grouped into several different cultu 
intellectual levels. In our crude classification we can 
them “high brow,” “middle brow,” and “not too-m 
brow.” This might put the Atlantic at one end of the 
tinuum and the confession books at the other—at lesz 
the group we’re measuring. (Chart No. 3.) 


High-brow magazines added 58% to their circ 
since the war. In fact, the higher the brow, the g 
the growth. The great mass of general circulation or 
dle-brow magazines grew 44%. Magazines appealin 
the least educated element gained slightly. Non-ABC 
azines, many of which have practically no brows to g 
of, dropped a fourth of their circulation, and comic b 
are struggling to hold their own. 


There could be two explanations for this trend: (1) 
Americans become better educated their reading 
are becoming more sophisticated. The day of the egg 
may only be starting to dawn. (2) Television preser 
greater distraction for the person of average or be 
average education than for the better-schooled, who 
also less apt to be repelled by the printed word. 


We can study circulation figures from another a 
Magazines appealing mainly to men grew more rapij 
than those appealing mainly to women or to the v 
family. TV has made particularly great inroads on} 
housewife’s leisure time, and daytime programming, ¥ 
its serial drama, variety and homemaking features, b 


an unmistakable resemblance to a good deal of magaai; 


fare. 


This is at least one reason why the women’s service I 
azines grew considerably less than the over-all ave 
though the grocery store magazines showed a triump 
rise of 138%. The romance magazines actually dec 
while the advent of TV Guide offset the declining ci 
tion of the movie fan books. 


By the way, I hope I’m not offending anybody by 
circulation as my unit of measurement. There are 
course so many other wonderful criteria of size we 
choose among. My collection includes the following: 
mary readership, total audience, time spent in rea 
length of time in the household, number of times p 
up, reader loyalty—as demonstrated by either the 
percentage who buy it on the newsstand or the low 
centage who buy it on the newsstand—reader “h 
“depth of reading,” reader “impact,” and now a 
standard of measurement—“ferocity.” (Chart No. 4. 


Apart from the changes in the circulation picture, 
ple are finding different things in the magazines they 
today than in those they were reading a few years 
the years of television’s great growth, the average m 
zine has stayed the same size. Total editorial pages, 
consumer magazines measured by Lloyd Hall, rose onl; 
since 1946. Advertising linage increased only 2%. 


Fiction is in general getting a smaller share of 
national reading time. The number of non-fiction new 
titles has grown by three-fifths since 1946, but the nui 
of new fiction titles has grown at less than half this 











Reflecting the trend toward home ownership and sub- 
#ban living, magazines increased by 43% the editorial 
ce devoted to home furnishing, building, gardening 
i farming. With the new emphasis on leisure, space de- 
ted to amusements, hobbies, sports and travel increased 
%. Pages dealing with food, health and children rose 
%, perhaps because these subjects are of increasing in- 
est to men as well as to women. Space given to clothes, 
auty and grooming rose 18%. 


9 On the other hand, 19% fewer pages are now given to 


““Brrent events than in the immediate postwar period. 


JThis is the over-all picture, but for different kinds of 
agazines a more specific story can be told. Total editorial 
ges have stayed about the same for magazines appealing 


6““Bainly to women and for those with a family appeal, but 


e men’s books increased their pages by 13%. -You will 
tice that the men’s books are actually publishing more 


oo 
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fiction than they did in 1946, though women’s and general 
magazines are printing less. The great decrease in fiction 
has not been so much in the Post and Collier’s, but in the 
women’s service and store books, the farm books, and the 
general monthlies like the American or Redbook. 


The men’s magazines are also publishing over twice as 
much material as in 1946 on the general subject of do-it- 
yourself—home furnishing, building, gardening and farm- 
ing. The women’s magazines also show a substantial rise. 
They are publishing less on political and business affairs, 
while men’s magazines have stayed at almost the same 
level. The women’s magazines are printing less material in 
the area of cultural interest, but the family magazines are 
publishing more. The women’s store books, incidentally, 
carry a more diversified content than formerly; for in- 
stance, they have more than doubled the amount of space 
given to grooming and clothes. (End Part 1) 














Jules Herbuveaux, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of stations WMAQ and 
WNBQ, brings to his post as head of the 
Chicago NBC outlets an almost legendary 
back und in the entertainment and 
broade asting industries: World War I 


pilot; “ham” radio operator, saxophonist ; . 


jm ~ Bi leader; pioneer radio broad- 
caster; and gram and production ex- 
ecutive for Nee radio and television. 

Born in Utica, NewYork, October 2, 
1897, he attended grade school in Utica, 
high school in Chicago and preparatory 
school at Culver Military Academy. He 
was a civil engineering student at McGill 
University in Montreal at the time the 
United States entered World War I. 

Mr. Herbuveaux’s orchestra recorded 
for Brunswick from 1923 to 1930. During 
this time he was music director for 
WTAS. 

Mr. Herbuveaux became musical di- 
rector for NBC in 1931. He left the com- 
pany briefly, but returned in 1934 as a 
production director, and was appointed 
assistant production manager in 1936, 
production manager in 1939 and program 
manager six months later. In 1949, he 
was appointed manager of television for 
NBC’s Central Division, and in January 
1953 was named assistant general man- 
ager of stations WMAQ and WNBQ. He 
was appointed general manager of the 
NBC Chicago radio and TV outlets on 
April 14, 1954, and became vice-president 
in December, 1955. 








Most potent 
ad weapon— 


COLOR TV 


by Jules Herbuveaux 


NBO Vice-President and 
General Manager, WNBQ and WMAQ 












Why buy color? Why buy a car with an automatic s 
or an electric refrigerator? Color is here; it’s out of 
laboratories and being offered to millions of viewe 
television stations across the country. Color televi 
is the most dramatic development in communication 
and advertising—since the invention of the printi 
press. Anybody who doesn’t think it has arrived, shou 
go back to cranking his own car or emptying the 
pan from underneath the wooden icebox. 
It is my conviction that color television will spur 
American economy to undreamed of goals over the 
few years. Our economy is at an all-time high and 
panding rapidly. Competition is in full force, and # 
customer is back exercising that good old American i 
rogative of choice. He’s got money in his pocket, and & 
willing to spend it. To reach him, advertisers must ' W 





gressively create new and improved techniques of s@ o 

ing. ; 
The newest and most potent advertising weapon yet 

veloped, color television, which has added all the hues@ be 


the rainbow to sound and sight, is here and waiting 
the alert advertiser who wants to meet the challenge® ow 
increasing competition. mi 





Launching WNBQ as the world’s first all-color tele- 
Mision station wasn’t easier than being a pioneer in any- 
hing else. Let me point out that there’ll probably never 
e another local station color conversion as costly and 
omplicated as that of WNBQ. Soon after the announce- 
bent of Brig. General David Sarnoff that WNBQ would 
e first in color, it became evident our major obstacle 
as the reconstruction of a 25-year-old physical plant, 
riginally designed for radio, later converted to black 
nd white television. Once that job was accomplished, 
e shift from monochrome to color operations was 
Imost anti-climactic. 

The cost to NBC was roughly $1,250,000, which in- 
luded the construction of a 25,000 square foot ware- 
ouse building on the roof of the Merchandise Mart. 
WNBQ has five color camera chains, three studios, and 
wo color film camera chains, equipment which is in ex- 
ess of the needs of the average station in a small mar- 
et. The battle of logistics added to our costs. Steel had 
0 be hauled up 18 floors on the outside of the Mart. The 
hstallation of additional air-conditioning and increased 
ower facilities posed many problems because of the 
mitations of our power plant. 


» 1957 


We paid all these additional costs, plus the extra pre- 
mium anyone pays for being a pioneer. But it was worth 
it, every penny. 

WNBQ was host to 25,000 public visitors in the first 
four months of operation. The stream of traffic continues 
heavy, about 1,800 per week. 

On the programming side of the picture, WNBQ was of- 
fering 40 hours per week of color to the Chicago market. 
This breaks down to some 32 hours of local color, most 
of it live, plus eight hours of network colorcasting. The 
only programs not being telecast in color on WNBQ are 
remotes, network black and white programs and some 
feature film shows. Last fall, when the NBC-TV network 
increased its color schedule from 40 to 80 hours a month, 
WNBQ scheduled a total of 50 hours of color per week. 

How have our clients accepted color? All of the station’s 
clients with live commercials, of course, received the 
color bonus automatically effective April 15, and they 
have been uniformly enthusiastic about the job being 
done for them in this exciting new field of electronic 
color. These include such national advertisers as Armour 
and Company, Sears Roebuck, Kresge Stores, Rust-Oleum, 
Procter and Gamble, RCA, Phillip Morris and Kleenex. 
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Currently we have about five times as many clients 
using color films and slides on station breaks and spots 
as we did before going all color. We had several adver- 
tisers using color before April 15. Using color film are 
such national advertisers as Miles Laboratories, Whirl- 
pool-Seeger and Coca Cola, and local accounts such as 
the People’s Gas, Light and Coke Company, Peter Hand 
Brewing, Northern Illinois Gas, Martin Oil and Polk Bro- 
thers. Several of these clients have created color slides 
or films specifically for use on WNBQ. 

Color is moving fast all around the country. Among 
NBC-TV affiliates, 112 stations are now equipped to 
transmit network color; 38 have equipment for color films 
or slides, and 37 are producing their own local live color 
programs. 

What of the future of color television? Speaking before 
the Chicago Federated Advertising Clubs earlier this 
year, NBC president, Robert W. Sarnoff stated, “We an- 
ticipate network color time sales of $150 million in 1957, 
increasing to $600 million in 1960 when there will be 12 
million sets in use.” 

When Mr. Sarnoff dedicated WNBQ as the world’s first 
all-color station, he said, “The future, I am firmly con- 
vinced, lies in the complete programming of television 
in color. Think how the historical reality and emotional 
impact of a program like Wide Wide World will be height- 


ened when shown in color. I am sure that stations throy 
out America will shortly follow WNBQ’s lead to proy 
all-color television all over America.” 

Increased programming, local and network, she 
have a tremendous impact on color set sales. In J 
RCA Victor announced a new line of mass produced ¢ 
sets with a starting price of $495, $200 under the p 
ous low price. 

According to Robert A. Seidel, executive vice-p 
dent, RCA Consumer Products, “Our market su 
show that there are nearly one million persons who 
ready and able to buy a color TV set for their home 
the $495 price level—now. Since we announced R 
new line of large screen color sets at nationally ad 
tised prices ranging from $495 to $850 to our distribut 
the response has been overwhelming. 

Mr. Seidel went on to say that because of the enth 
asm of distributors, the previous estimate of the R 
manufacture and sale of 200,000 color sets in 1956 
overly conservative. 

“The tremendous pent-up demand that our surveys s 
now exists for color may very well mean that color 
ceivers could be in short supply before Christmas,” 
said. 

So much for the future. What has been the response 
our clients who stepped into the color rainbow on WN 
on April 15? 


Color-testing Peter Hand commercials for Station WNBQ, Chicago, are, left to right, Russell W. Tolg, radio and TV dire¢ 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Andrew S. Gantner, advertising director of Peter Hand; Songstress Nancy Wright; Geo 
Vonderlin, account executive, BBD&O, and Floyde E. Beaston, WNBQ sales manager. 
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hroy Beer never looked more appetizing and delicious than 
Prova. Meister Brau did on WNBQ color television,” re- 
s A. S. Gantner, advertising director of the Peter 
shoal .d Brewing Company of Chicago. 
n J ‘The gay, multicolored cans of beer in our Fiesta Pack 
d Ci.ost came to life. With more and more advertisers 
> Ping so favorably impressed with color television, the 
blic can look forward to the appearance of many more 
1 color shows in the near future,” he said. 
o those prospective sponsors, Gantner added a word, 
ny product whose sales depend on taste ippeal, eye 
peal or package identification, will be out in the cold if 
sey ignore the powerful visual impact of color tele- 












Bion.” 
“8 Jewel Food Stores, which operate close to 200 super- 
arkets in the Chicago area, demonstrate various food 
oducts in live color commercials during the daily “Ad- 
Mantures with Uncle Johnny Coons show.” These include 
lerno cookies, Oscar Mayer meat products, Chicken of 
e Sea tuna and Swift’s peanut butter. 
388A Jewel advertising spokesman says, “We appreciate 
OF Be opportunity to get into color ahead of the crowd and 
3," put our products to the color test before WNBQ cam- 
as. The results have been most gratifying. Once color 
es hold, we feel it will have a big impact on food ad- 
rtising.” 
Howard W. Rapport, of Tatham-Laird, Inc., commer- 
al supervisor for the Armour and Company account, 
s this to say, “All of the Armour and Company prod- 
ts advertised on the Clint Youle Weather show on 
BQ are telecast in full color with all the attendent 
petite appeal that color brings to prepared foods. At 
ss, the various food scenes rival the most carefully 
phted and photographed magazine color ads.” 
Has color created new business? Goldblatt Brothers, 
le of Chicago’s major State Street department store 
ains, purchased the five-minute WNBQ Window show 
hich is surrounded by network monochrome—because 
offered them the opportunity to merchandise color. 
Sol Polk, president of Polk Brothers, the world’s largest 
pliance dealer and a heavy buyer of time in the Chicago 
rket, recently increased his time on WNBQ on the 
fength of “the terrific potential of color on sales in the 
ance and home furnishings field.” 
“This world of ours is a rainbow of color,” Polk states, 
i color television is going to seal color in everything 
fe nothing before. The chance to pioneer with WNBQ 
n this exciting new medium will make experts of us in 
ffield where color is becoming an increasingly important 
factor. 
advertising agencies have been quick to avail them- 
es of the “laboratory” facilities which we have of- 
d. Weekly color orientation sessions, which began 
Wen before the station went all-color, are available to 
i agencies whether or not they have clients on the sta- 
ion. The purpose of these sessions is to demonstrate how 
mmercials will look in color—and, under color condi- 
ions, how they reproduce in black and white. By actual- 
demonstrating products before the color cameras un- 
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der studio conditions, clients and agency representatives 
can see how proper staging and lighting will enhance 
color qualities of their commercials. Both color and black 
and white monitors are located in the studio and mem- 
bers of the WNBQ production staff are on hand for con- 
sultation and assistance. 

As a result of these color clinics, a number of adver- 
tisers are giving increased thought to package design. 
The revealing close-ups on color television has made it 
necessary for some of them to consider changes and even 
complete redesign of packaging to benefit from the ad- 
vantages of color as well and black and white also. 

In a recent monthly newsletter, Grey Advertising 
Agency stated, “because of color television the trend to 
color will be speeded up in products which it has barely 
touched heretofore. We can also expect color television 
to trigger a new burst of research activity into the psy- 
chological influence of color in motivating human be- 
havior. Don’t be surprised, too, if color television gives 
a powerful impetus to color advertising in print media, 
both magazines and newspapers. So, if color has been the 
background of your thinking, look around you now and 
go into action before you feel the hot breath of competi- 
tion.” 

To that, I can only add “Amen.” 



























































Taking part in the dedication of Station WNBQ were, left to 
right, Robert W. Sarnoff, president of NBC; Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, Chicago, and Jules Herbuveaux. 














How Johnson's Wax determines what product to advertise 
The advantage of company having own media man 





How agency media can improve 
What a national advertiser expects from agency media 


Agency media departments have a very definite posi- 
tion in the advertising function of any national adver- 
tiser. However, there are occasions when a large company 
—perhaps, because of its operational set-up; perhaps, 
because of need for coordination between participating 
agencies—needs to depart from the usual agency-adver- 
tiser relationship to establish a media branch within itself. 


Johnson’s Wax manufactures numerous different prod- 
ucts—enough to warrant the services of three different 
advertising agencies. Our marketing system necessitates 
a close relationship of the merchandising and advertising 
functions. Coordination between the various product de- 
partments and their individual agencies is essential. We 
achieve these ends by establishing a media manager within 
our advertising department. 


As a part of our advertising and merchandising depart- 
ment we have product managers, who are responsible for 
the development of a complete marketing plan for a prod- 
uct or a group of products. The product manager has 
primary responsibility for the product marketing plan, 
and each agency reports to him on a specific product. But 
in initiating a marketing plan for a year there is usually 
a meeting between the product manager, the agency and 
the media manager at which the requirements for media 
are laid out. Then the media aspect of the problems are 
developed by the media manager working with the media 
department of the agency. The media plan then becomes a 
part of the total marketing plan. Obviously, the media 
manager is essential in planning of this type where some- 
one is needed who has no specific product interest but has 
the over-all company viewpoint and can resolve product 
conflicts. 


The media manager sets up the media allocations, prod- 
ucts and schedules. He is the primary contact and has the 
responsibility for the coordination of all media buying. 
He represents the company’s attitude and interprets media 
to our product managers. All media is funnelled through 
him. However, any specific media decision for a product 
is made by the media manager in concert with the product 
manager, and reviewed with the advertising management. 


Our advertising budget is determined principally by 
product—a project control type of accounting. Allocations 
differ for specific products according to the type of prod- 
uct, the age of product, competitive situation, marketing 
opportunities, etc. An over-all budget is first reached by 
setting each product’s sales objective, and developing the 
total sales budget. This, in turn, is a guide to establishing 
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Advertiseffe 


an advertising and promotional budget to achieve In pl 


specific sales objective. Obviously, only larger compai,, pee 
can consider a media division within their advertiigj,..jp), 
departments. But only large companies have a need Mop of 
someone to control and centralize those functions rela} mery 


to media. Other men in the department are relieved of @,, 

tiring and time consuming problem of analyzing all medi mes, ' 
executives are not involved in endless media discus: m f 
and media contacts; and there is one expert—instea@§posy) 
five or six people delving into media on a “hit-and-mlllf.oad ¢ 
basis—to intelligently apply, coordinate and interpret 
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how agency buying can improt 


There is a wide difference in the role media dey 
ments play from one agency to another. In many agen¢ 
the media department seems to be considered second tof. e 
account executives. In others, the media department if od 
stature, and their decisions are recognized by accol . 
executives and clients. io 





In the past few years, some agencies have begun to thi dere 
in terms of whether they are organized and equipped§ 
handle media weil. This has resulted in some of them dr 
ing away from the time-honored pattern of the media 
on outdoor, the media man on radio, the media mz 
newspaper, etc., and turning to media supervisors who 
responsible for the entire media plans for groups of p 
ucts. These media supervisors have specialists under t! 
handling specific media, if this is indicated. One thin: 
advertisers are shying away from these days is me 
men who have a special interest or a favorite medium. T 
is most unfortunate in a media department. Agency me 
departments, in order to improve their services to 
must first organize on a basis of rendering a total mi 
service rather than specialized media service to 
advertisers. Their media men should have enough 
alloted to become fully conversant with the marketing 
that has been developed. We consider the media plan 
integral part of the marketing plan, and we like to h 
thought out accordingly. This isn’t possible in a 1 
department that is harassed and understaffed. A m 
man is as important to a successful advertising effort 
copywriter or a research man. 


In our organization a media plan for every produt 
subject to thorough review every six months. We @ 
this from our agencies. And we expect media depart: 
of the agencies to show mature thinking without any I 
with respect to any one medium. 
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sed on an intertiew with Douglas L. Smith, Advertising Merchandising Director, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 





edia Department 





In placing advertising of Johnson products, our policy 
as been to give each product as broad an exposure as is 
pssible. For example, an attempt may be made to present 
h of our products on television via the Robert Mont- 
pmery show—without sacrificing frequency. A product 
ay participate on the Montgomery show four consecutive 
mes. Then the same product will be put on another pro- 
am for a period of four to eight weeks, giving it the 
posure that’s possible on two shows. This philosophy of 
oad exposure holds true in all our media placement. 


Sometimes there are problems in determining which 
roduct to advertise. There are some products that could 
ertainly not be presented together. For example, we have 


wo self-polishing waxes, but we would never put them on 
he same show. Contrarily, there are products which com- 


«Aliment each other like a furniture polish and a floor care 


roduct. These are quite often placed together. Other prod- 

ts, like automotive products and insecticides may be 
resented in a seasonal pattern, concentrated, in this case, 
om May to September. i 


Eliminates “Hit-and-Miss” Basis 


the best media 


In the past, Johnson’s Wax has used many different 
types of media. During the past five years we have had 
tremendous success with television in new product intro- 
duction, and in our existing product field where we can 
demonstrate and show the end results. Johnson’s Wax has 
been known for years as a broadcast advertiser going back 
to the days of “Fibber McGee and Molly.” But there are 
those who remember that the initial growth of Johnson’s 
Wax was related to magazines. Johnson’s is one of the 
oldest advertisers in the Ladies Home Journal and the 
Saturday Evening Post. As we have grown, we have em- 
ployed a broader group of media including national tele- 
vision, spot television, national magazines, supplements, 
daily newspapers, radio and Sunday comics, and within the 
last year we have used outdoor, particularly in the Los 
Angeles markets. We like television, yet we do not buy only 
television. There is no yardstick that can be put on media 
to prove that one is more effective than another. - + + 


jg wo members of the S. C. Johnson & Son advertising staff are shown discussing a media plan. Left to right are: Douglas L. Smith, 
dvertising and Merchandising Director; and C. A. Standby, Media Manager. 
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"..-During a single week, families in 
the United States spent a total of 
1,481,570,000 hours watching television. 
That's the equivalent of more than 60 
million full 24-hour days...or approxi- 
mately 169,000 viewing years as computed 
by A. C. Nielsen. Measured in terms of 
history, the time represented here by a 
Single week of U.S. home television view- 
ing is equal to all the centuries that 
have elapsed since the prehistoric 
Neanderthal man!" 

Television Bureau of Advertising, Inc. 


"...-Readership findings from new studies 
differ with popular conceptions regarding 
the influence of positioning on reader- 
ship. One example: for all types of news- 
paper pages, readership figures for men 
and women average 3 to 4 percent higher 
for left-hand pages; and for general news 
and advertising pages, they are 2 to 3 
percent higher for left-hand pages. In 
actual practice, however, most adver- 
tisers request upper right-hand pages." 


ANA Report “Positioning of National 
Advertisements in Newspapers” 


"...Business publications are concerned 
with the "who", not the “how many" of 
readership. That is why they are directed 
to pre-selected groups of readers who 

have extensive identical business inter- 
ests....They are and must forever be 
deliberately designed and distributed with 
the primary purpose of reaching the right 
person, in the right place, at the right 
time, in the right frame of mind." 


Robert E. Harper, NBP Pres., to the 
Second Annual “Ideas Today” Conference 


"...U. S. business firms, newSpaper and 
magazine publishers, radio and television 
networks and stations, outdoor and trans- 
portation advertising companies and other 
media of advertising contributed an 
estimated $125 million worth of space and 
time to national welfare projects last 


year." 
The Advertising Council 


"...The past decade has seen tremendous 
development in the field of media selec- 











tion. Twenty years ago, some media men 
were little more than glorified sta- 
tistical clerks. Most media men today 
are skilled artisans, who have develope 
the techniques of their profession to a 
very high order....These men, properly 5 
demand far more detailed information ab 
a publication than was required twenty 
years ago. To successfully sell a publi 
cation today, the representative must be 
armed with market data, circulation fac 
readership studies and a host of other 
data." 


Jack Bain, Pres., Jack Bain Co., in an ac 
to the Ass’n of Publishers Represe 


"..-CBS-TV network is the world's largest 
advertising medium. Its gross time sal 
for 10 months this year are estimated to 
have been around $144,500,000. NBC-TV 
totals for the same period were about 
$120,000,000; ABC-TV, about $51,000,000."%._.; 
Space & 


"..-Trade journals are "must" reading fe 
the businessman--he cannot afford to ov 
look them. There are rewards for those 
who obtain the information these trade 
journals contain; there are penalties fo 
those who miss it." 


Parker L. Coddington, V-P, The Reading Laboratory, 
an address to the NBP Chicago Regional Confe 


"...Cosmetics, toiletries, food, groce 
and drug products accounted for 49% of 
$83,683,000 (before discounts, talent anf 
production costs) which TvB estimates 
invested in national and regional spot 
in the third quarter of 1956. Beer and 
ale products accounted for 9.6%; ciga- 
rettes, 9%; soft drinks, almost 4%, and 
automobiles less than 1%." 


Television Bureau of Advertising, h 


"...-Americans are spending more than 
half-again as much today for newspapers 
and magazines than they did ten years 
We spend $1,600,000 a day for magazines 
alone. People buy 55-million newspapers 
every day and 58-million magazines every 
week." 

Ben R. Donaldson, Director of Insti 


Advertising, Ford Motor Company, in@ 
address to the NAEA Summer Me sn 
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Weim SERVES YOU... 


With These Features 
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JOHN F. KLATT is well qualified as an authority on media and 
b media buying. He has been a space buyer, a time buyer, and 

was Media Director of McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago, prior to 
Li assuming his present position as SRDS Subscriber-Media Rela- 
e tions Manager. 


Mr. Klatt’s feature Media/quest will be conducted as an open 
forum. Readers are encouraged to submit questions concerning 
media and media buying. 
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pr. HAROLD P. ALSPAUGH is a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
* Ersity. Formerly head of the Marketing Department at Temple 
imniversity, and Director of Market Research for the R.C.A. Victor 
ivision of Radio Corporation of America, Dr. Alspaugh is now 
Wditorial Director of Standard Rate and Data Service. 


‘Bis Media/marketing feature will appear in each issue of 
EDIA/SCOPE. This feature will be open to questions from 
paders, and will discuss media marketing procedures and 
oblems. 
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HARRY J. JOHNSON attended Northwestern University for his 
undergraduate and graduate education. He has been employed 
in the research departments of J. Walter Thompson Company 
and the Quaker Oats Company. Currently, he is Service Research 
Manager for Standard Rate and Data Service. 


Media/trends will reflect and interpret advertising rate changes 
and other factors of major importance to the media buying 
function. 





Media/scope is published by 
Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
1740 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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